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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1834 


First Evenine Dress.—Robe of bleu-raymond satin; 
a low corsage, plain behind, but disposed in drapery 
folds in front, which is formed in the stomacher-shape 
by a lappel descending on each side of the breast, and 
turning back round the bust in the pelerine form. 
The lappel and the bust of the dress are both bordered 
with blond lace, and the former is ornamented with a 
knot of gauze riband, the ends of which descend upon 
the shoulders. The sleeves are of the double bouffant 
form; the lower bouffant is extremely small; it is 
shaded by a row of blond lace, which falls over it. 
The border of the dress is embroidered in detached 
bouquets in silk to correspond. The ceinture tied in 
short bows, and long floating ends, is of the rich riband 
called Luror. Head-dress, a turban of white and blue 
gauze; it is of a moderate size, the folds are disposed 
with much lightness and grace; a bandeau of gauze 
riband placed immediately over the forehead passes 
under the turban at the sides, and terminates on the 
left side in long ends which float over the neck. A 
white ostrich feather, tipped with blue, rises from the 
bandeau, and completes the trimming. 

Seconp Eveninc Dress—Satin under-dress of a 
peculiar shade of gray; the corsage is cut low, sits 
close to the shape, and is bordered with blond lace, 
which stands up round the top. A deep blond lace 
flounce encircles the border of the dress. The open 
robe is of blond; the corsage is plain; the sleeves of 
the single bouffant form over satin, are terminated by 
manchettes of a round shape, and surmounted by man- 
cherons, which, as well as the sides and border of the 
dress, are of a very rich pattern. Knots of fire-colour- 
ed gauze riband decorate the sleeves, and the sides of 
the robe. The hair is divided on the forehead, falls 
in loose curls at the sides of the face, and is combed 
up tight to the summit of the head, where it is ar- 
ranged in a cluster of light bows, in which a sprig 
composed of coloured gems is inserted. A bandeau, 
composed also of coloured gems, is brought from the 
sprig round the forehead. Necklace and ear-rings en 
suile. 





From the London Court Magazine. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

Velvet and satin pelisses are at present in a decided 
majority in carriage dress. Those of satin of dark 
colours, closed down the front, or on one side, by knots 
of satin riband, are very generally adopted. They are 
for the most part made with double pelerines, which 
entirely conceal the body. In some instances the 
pelerines and front of the dress are cut at the edge in 
dents. This is not a new fashion, but the manner in 
which the dents are cut is novel. Sleeves are in ge- 


neral made wider from the elbow to the wrist, and ; 


terminate in a deep tight cuff, which is frequently 

covered with a manchette of embroidered muslin, tulle, 

or blond. Some of them terminate in a point which 

rises high upon the sleeve. Several of those of em- 
A 





broidered tulle are trimmed round the upper part with 
a narrow and very Jight ruche. The brims of morning 
bonnets have increased in size, as has also the bavolet 
at the back of the crown. Those of plain velvet are 
at this moment most in request: the most general style 
of trimming is a simple rosetie of riband. 

Morning dresses of Cashmere are coming much into 
favour; they are of the robe kind, with plain high 
corsages that lace behind. A cravat of glazed taffeta 
riband turning twice round the neck, and passing 
under the ceinture, is frequently adopted with a dress 
of this kind. 

Caps are indispensable in morning costume. They 
are composed either of blond or tulle ; those of the most 
simple form have a low caul, with the trimming dis- 
posed en aureole, very short at the ears, but high over 
the forehead. A more novel shape has a caul of plain 
blond or tulle, sewed into a small round piece; the 
front is trimmed with two narrow rows of tulle or 
blond lace placed very low; they are surmounted by 
very small cogues of satin riband of a light colour; the 
ears descend very low, and sit close to the face. 

Robes of the half-pelisse kind, that is, open in front, 
and made with shawl bodies of a three-quarter height, 
are much in favour in half dress. Those of velvet 
and satin appear to be in equal request. Close robes, 
though not so much worn, are nevertheless fashion- 
able; they are made with half-high bodies. We ob- 
serve that several are trimmed with black real lace 
mantillas; and when that is the case, the long sleeve 
is always ornamented with a manchette-parement of 
lace to correspond. A very deep black lace flounce 
generally encircles the bottom of the skirt. 

Black and gold silks, and satins, are much in favour 
in full dress. Some of the most elegant are figured in 
bouquets of gold flowers. Those which are made 
with low corsages descend a little in the demi ceur 
style on the bosom. The body is pointed, but slightly 
so, and profusely trimmed with blond. There are 
generally three rows round the back and shoulders ; 
they fall over the sleeve to the upper part of the man- 
chette, which is of the Medicis kind. A black and gold 
cordeliere encircles the waist, and falls low over the 
under dress, which is frequently of blond, embroidered 
up the front a U'echelle in a very rich pattern. Some 
of the prettiest ball dresses are of embroidered tulle ; 
rose, citron, and blue, embroidered in silk of the same 
colour, are particularly fashionable. ‘There are also 
several worked in coloured flowers upon a black or 
white ground: those of the former, however, are not 
much seen in ball dress, but are a good deal employed 
for grand sotrees. 

Robes trimmed with flowers are still more fashion- 
able than those that are embroidered ; they are disposed 
en tablier, or ascend in a bias direction from the bot- 
tom of the robe on the right side, nearly to the ceinture 
on the left. Several robes, both of gauze and tulle, 
are lined throughout with satin, but the greater num- 
ber are worn over satin slips. Several are looped on 
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COURT DRESSES, &c. 








one side in such a manner as to display the under 
dress. 

Although there is a good deal of variety in head- 
dresses of hair, yet we observe that low ones are in a 
majority. Several are adorned with a diadem of gold 
enriched with precious stones, brought low upon the 
forehead. Others are trimmed with two gerbes of 
flowers. The one is placed on the tuft of curls on the 
right side, and rises in the style of a feather. The 
other placed on the left side, drooping over it and 
mingling with the curls. In some instances the hair 
is disposed in plaited braids, which fall low and dou- 
bled at the sides of the face; but this fashion is very 
partially adopted, curls being much more general. 
Fashionable colours are rose, azure, blue, geranmum, 
violet, souci, orange, and various shades of green, 
brown, and gray. 





COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN CORRESPONDENT. 

The weather is at last sufficiently fine to permit our | 
eleganies to appear in the Tuilleries gardens. The 
majority of the married ladies are in satin or velvet 


than they were last year; and those with three bouil- 
lons, the first of which, a little larger than the others, 
is lined with satin and falls like a sleeve; the two 
others are single; they form puffs, and are confined by 
a flower or a knot of riband. 


Head-dresses of hair are in the juste milieu, between 


high and low; two plaited braids upon the temples are 
still very fashionable. 
dem of fancy jewellery, or of gold and cameos, is 
placed upon the forehead. 
vogue, particularly those light and beautiful wreaths 
called guirlandes a neuds. 
rose, ruby, lilac, orange, pale blue, dark green, a new 
and bril’iant shade of light green, and citron. 
last colour, which used 
a certain age, is this ye 
married ladies. 


Instead of a Ferroniere, a dia- 
Flowers are also in great 

Fashionable colours are 
This 


= adopted enly by ladies of 
aP worn even by the youngest 


We have copied from the Court Journal a descrip- 


tion of several of the dresses worn at the last drawing * 
room of the Queen of England. 


Her MaJesty.—An elegant dress of white net, 





embroidered in silver, over rich white satin; -train of 
sky velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with 
ermine; the body and sleeves richiy ornamented with 
diamonds, and blond. Head-dress, feathers and dia- 
monds, necklace and ear-rings en suite. The whole 
of British manufacture. 

Princess Lieven.—Dress of white satin, embroi- 
dered in siiver; train of sky-blue terry velvet, trimmed 
with silver lama. Head-dress, plume of feathers, lap- 
pets, and brilliants. 

Ducuess pE Dino.—A superb blend dress over a 
rich white satin slip, with corsage a pointe, elegantly 
trimmed with a profusion of blond, ornamented with 
diamonds and turquoises; mantille en blond; manteau 
of rich blue figured satin a dentelle, elegantly trimmed, 
with garniture en rouleaux to correspond. Head-dress, 
rich ostrich plume, diamonds, turquoises, and blond 
lappets. 

Tue Ducness or Ricumonp—A very rich blond 
dvess, and train of gros blue velvet, trimmed with 
| silver, blend mantille and sabots. Head-dress, feathers 


pelisses; and unmarried ladies in round dresses with 
high bodies. Several have a round pelerine of the 
same kind trimmed with fur. Where a married lady 
is seen in a robe, which. is rarely the case, she adds a 
shawl and bva, or a large Palatine fur tippet without 
the shawl. Velvet and satins are the materials in 
favour for hats and bonnets; black has rather declined 
in estimation; orange is still ‘in request. Several of 
the prettiest promenade hats are of that colour, trim- 
med with a bouquet of small red flowers placed on 
one side. 

An attempt has been made by some fashionable | 
modistes to bring very rich but heavy broad- figured | 
satin ribands into favour for the trimming of hats and | 
bonnets. This innovation has not succeeded; plain | 
satin ribands of moderate breadth are employed by | 
some celebrated milliners; but in general the trim- | 
mings are of gauze riband, with feathers for hats, and 
flowers for bonnets. The brims of hats increase in | 
size; a new shape that has just been brought out at 
Herbaut’s has the brim deeper than any that has ap- | 
peared this season; very wide over the forehead, and | and diamonds. 
long at the ears. The crown is high, and very littte | Cocntrss or Cawpor—A manteau of perruche 
smaller at top than bottom. The inside of the brim is | figured satin, lined with white silk, and trimmed with 
trimmed with riband and blond lace. The crown may | down; petticoat of white crape, richly embroi- 
be adorned with feathers, flowers, or ribands; but, dered in gold. Head-dress, white ostrich feathers ; 
whatever the trimming is, it is placed far back, and ornaments, emeralds and diamonds. 
two ends of riband which make part of it fall upon the | Counrzss or Surrey.—An elegant dress of black 
shoulder. Some of these hats are rendered demi, blond over a rich gray satin; mantean and bodice of 
capote by a bavolet, which, instead of being gathered, biack velours epingle, lined with black satin ture, and 
—— in equal plaits, and sometimes falls into | surrounded with a gamiture of gold lama and real 
Those hats are placed far back. The | gold lace; stomacher handsomely embroidered in gold 
oie has been peculiarly brilliant; the balls and | lama; mantille and ruffles of black blond lace. Head- 
reunions given on account of it have been numerous | dress, panache of ostrich feathers, and black blond 
and splendid. Open dresses predominate. Some are | lappets. 
of velvet or fancy satin trimmed with agrafes of co-| Viscountess Torrincton.—A white crape dress 
Joured gems, which attach knots of riband. The | over a rich white satin slip, with corsage a pointe, 
under dress is of satin covered with blond or trimmed | elegantly trimmed with a profusion of rich blond lace; 
with blond flounces. Other robes are of relours| mantille en blond; manteau of rich blue figured satin 
epingle, with an under dress of gros de Naples trim- | dentelle a colonnes, elegantly trimmed, with garniture 
med with lace. A good many are of crape, lined with | to correspond. Head-dress, rich ostrich plume and 
gros de Naples, and ornamented with bouquets of | diamonds, and blond lappets. 
flowers. The underdress is of white satin. Round | Lavy Vere Cameron.—A rich white embroidered 
robes are mostly of light materials, as tulle or crape;| ctape dress over a white satin slip, with corsage a 
some of the prettiest of the former are worn over white | pointe, profusely trimmed with blond lace; mantille 
satin. The skirt of the tulle dress is disposed in three | en blond; manteau of rich white figured poplin, trim- 
very deep folds on each side, which descend to the | med with garniture en rubon, satin, and tulle en neeux. 
bottom of the skirt, and are retained by a bouquet of | Head-dress, rich ostrich plume, diamonds, and blond 
convolvuli. The centre of the skirt is trimmed with | lappets. 
four rows of the same flower of different colours. The} Lapy Ramsay.—A rich white satin dress, with an 

corsage draped a la Sevigne, and the sleeves of the | elegant blond flounce; body ornamented with emeralds 
triple bouillon form; one of the boutllons retained by a | and diemonds, sabots and mantille of magnificent blond 
flower. The sleeves of ball dresses are of two kinds; | lace; train of rich emerald Genoa velvet, lined with 
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those of tw? bouffants, which are certainly smaller white satin, and trimmed with a garniture of rich 





MY CHILD, &c. 3 





Hon. Miss Mitrorp.—A white tulle dress, hand- 
somely trimmed with blond lace, over a rich white 
satin petticoat; manteau of a magnificent blue figured 
a rich white satin slip, with corsage a pointe, pro- | satin, richly trimmed with blond lace and gauze ribands. 
fusely trimmed with blond to correspond; mantille en | Head-dress, plume of ostrich feathers and blond lappets; 
blond; manteau of rich white figured silk, trimmed | ornaments of turquoise and gold. 
with garniture en rouleaux de satin blanc. Head-dress,| Mrs. FirzGeraLp.—A velvet aerophane dress, em- 
rich ostrich plume, diamonds, and blond lappets. broidered in bouquets of gold and silver flowers, with 

Hon. Mrs. Duncan.—Dress of brocaded white satin, | bows of violet and gold riband, fastened with diamond 
with handsome court tucker and ruffle of broad blond, | studs; a rich violet Genoa velvet manteau, embroi- 
and gold cestus: train of violet velvet, lined with white | | dered in gold flowers and lined with satin; blond man- 
satin, and handsomely trimmed with gold lama. Head- | tille and sabots. Head-dress, white feathers, lappets, 
dress, feathers, rich court lappets, and @rnaments. | and suite of diamonds; cestus to correspond. 

Hon. Miss Jernincuam.—Dress of white satin, Mrs. Saaw Lerrvre—A rich white satin dress, 
covered with embroidered crape a colonnes, in gold | superbly trimmed with a deep flounce of blond and 
and silver; pointed body, mantille of blond, and blond | | silv er rouleaux; train of amethyst velvet, lined with 
sabots; manteau of rich brocade satin mais, embroi- | satin; garniture of silver lama: corsage and sleeves, 
dered with different colours, lined and trimmed with | trimmed, with mantille and sabots of blond ; amethysts 
gold and silver bands. Coiffure a la Pompadour, with land diamonds. Head-dress, couronne of feathers ; 
lappets in blond; orne de ruby et diamonds. amethysts and diamonds to correspond. 


blond. Head-dress, a superb plume of feathers, blond 
lappets, and a profusion of diamonds. 
Baroness DE Biome.—A superb blond dress over 








MY CHILD. THE PIRATE BOTHWELL TO HIS BARK. 

BY H. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. Ho—spread thy white wings to the breeze, 

Thou terror of the deep! 
My child is like the dew-drop— Swift o'er the high and heaving seas 

O, beautiful and bright; In gallant bearing sweep; 
O, beautiful and bright’s my child, And far and wide, from strand to strand, 

As any ray of light. Thy Master's might make known, 

vs Whose sceptre is his own good brand— 

Thy quarter-deck, his throne. 


Its eye is like the sunrise, 
Se sparkling through its jet: — 
Its edbotin oop p oe is like Tho past—the past—the perish’d past! 
Scdadh enone dane, What gloomy clouds up-roll 
a a Thick from its ruins to o’ercast 
~ es The Hope-deserted soul! 
Its laugh, like running ota Why must the shades of buried Time 
Aye warbles as it flows, P , ; 
sell > ii Still haurit our altered life, 
And its light step’s like the arrow Tun eoaded on ter Cane to Col 
That quivers ere it goes. [a ee 
We drown them in the strife? 


Its locks are like the tresses An outcast from my home, to bear 
On the gold laburnum tree, An execrated name, 
And my own dear child’s caresses Deem they this spirit to Despair 
Are all, all, all for me. Can stoop from all its Fame? 
So let them deem—till, with my sword, 
I emile when it is with me, Upon the crimson'd flood, 
I weep when I’m alone, My answer shall be darkly scored 
For its voice is like its mother’s— In characters of blood. 


Her own sweet blessed tone. 
Fame yet shall long and loudly speak 
Thou mother of my bright one, Of Bothwell and his slaughters, 
Where are thy morn and even? To blanch full many a rosy cheek 
Canst thou hear thine own babe’s prayer breathed, Mong Scotland's lovely daughters; 
For thee who art in Heaven? For many a pale and panting lip 
Shall bear a wild tale back, ? 
The silent stars are round thee, From many a sacked and shattered ship 
Their urns are full of light; That crossed my ravening track. 
But our own child, when it prays, love, With womb of fire, the thunder-cloud 
Than they is far more bright. Scow!s grimly overhead, 
Till, bursting from its lurid shroud, 
Led by the light of God, Mary! The red death-bolts are sped:— 
An exile far from me, Meet type for thee, my own brave bark, 
Thou leftest me this amulet Bearing thy fiery crew, 
To bind me still to thee. To fix their foes with deadly mark, 
: And ruin round them strew. 
Its little smiles, like spells, love, 
Around my heart entwine, 
And they teach to me, where dwells, love, 
The sweetest smiles of thine. 


Then spread thy white wings to the breeze, 
Thou terror of the deep! 

Swift o’er the high and heaving seas, 
In gallant bearjng sweep; 

Then, look upon our baby, And far and wide, from strand to strand, 
Our beautiful and blest, Thy Master’s rule make known, 

And from out thine ark of glory, Whose sceptre is his own good brand— 
Let thy spirit on it rest. Thy quarter-deck, his throne. 











GIULIETTA. 








GLULIETTA; 


A TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY L. E. L. 


THE crimson shadows of the evening, mantling over 
the sky, and mirrored on the ocean, steeping the mar- 
ble villas on the coast with their rich hues, and giving 
the pale orange-flowers a blush not their own—how 
welcome were they afier a day so sultry as that which 
had just set over Genoa! The sea-breeze came fresh, 
as if its wings were cool with sweeping over snowy 
mountains, or those islands of ice of which northern 
voyagers tell, but softened ere it reached the land by 
the thousand odours which floated from the shore. 

But there was one eye to which the glad sunset 
brought no light, one lip to which the evening wind 
brought no freshness, though the heavy arm-chair had 
been drawn to the window, and the lattice flung back 
to its utmost extent. The Lady Giulietta Aldubran- 
dini was far beyond their gentle influences; yet a few 
more nights, and hers would be the deep, unbroken 
sleep of death. It was hard to die, with such ties as 
bound her to life. She gazed on the three lovely girls, 
who watched her lightest look, and felt how bitier it 
was to know that in a few more days they would be 
motherless: she had supplied their father’s loss, but 
who could supply hers?’ She had been commending 
them to the care of their uncle, the Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, who had undertaken the charge of those 
who would so soon be orphans ; but her heart yearned 
to say yet more, and she signed to them to leave the 
room. The cardinal watched with moistened eyes 
their graceful figures disappear amid the shower of 
scented leaves, which, as they passes, they shook from 
the flowering shrubs, and his lip quivered as he said, 
« And how may I supply a mother's place to those most 
ill-fated children? Is there no hope, Giulietta ?” and, 
even as he spoke, his own conviction answered, 
“There is none.” 

The countess replied not to his question touching 
herself. She knew that it was asked in vain, and she 
had yet much to say. “Two of them will cumber 
you but little ; Constanza and Bianca are of calm and 
gentle natures; from infancy they have felt sorrow 
lightly, and their affection is half habit. 1 feel within 
my dying soul a steadfast conviction that life to them 
will be as an unbroken stream, whose tranquil course 
no fierce -wind has ever ruffled. Eut my name-child, 
mydGiulietia, she, whose eyes fill with tears, and whose 
cheek reddens at the slightest emotion, whose strong 
feelings and whose timid temper require at once so 
much caution and yet so much encouragement—tor 
Giulietta’s future I tremble. God forgive me, if my 
youngest has been my dearest! but they have not 
known it; I knew it not myself till now.” 

She sank back exhausted ; and fur a moment Aldo- 
brandini was too much moved to reply. He was a 
man in whom all earthly affections were reputed to 
be dead. Cold and stern in manner, rigid in conduct, 
severe in judgment, he knew no interests but those of 
the church which he served. His talents were great, 
and his influence in Genoa almost unbounded ; for his 
bitterest fue—and the successful have always ene- 
mies—had no hold on a man who had no weaknesses. 
But, where the desert seems most bare, be sure the 
sun has burned most fiercely ; and the young and en- 
thusiastic Giulio Aldobrandini had given little indica- 
tion of the future cold and impassive prelate. He was 
the younger son, and the beautiful Giulietta was the 
betrothed of his brother. It was said that the bride 


looked somewhat pale, and it was deemed a harsh 





decree which had sent the younger Aldobrandini to a 
distant convent. Time passed as rapidly as time ever 
passes, be the change what it will upon its path ; and 
when Aldobrandini returned te his native city, he 
looked wan and worn, but it was with toil and vigil 
that hé¥ brought their own reward : for, in those days, 
ability and energy found a ready career to power and 
honour in the church. It may be believed that Aldo- 
brandini would not have exchanged the waking certain- 
ties of his ambition for the realization of all his once- 
romantic fantasies ; but, fur a moment, the flood of 
years rolled back, the woman he had once so loved 
was dying at his side, and feeling became but the more 
bitter from the consciousness of the vanity of indul- 
gence. 

“Giulietta,” at length, he said, in a low and 
broken tone, “years have passed since you and I 
spoke of the future as of a thing in which we took 
interest together. Then we spoke in vain: not so 
now ; for let the remembrance of our own youth be 
the pledge how precious another—your—Giulietta 
shall be in my sight.” 

The countess extended her emaciated hand towards 
him. Aldobrandini remembered it when its perfect 
beauty had been a model for the sculptor; he took it 
tenderly. Could it be the rigid and ascetic priest 
whose tears fell heavily on the dying Giulietta’s 
hand? The lady was the first to recover herself. 
“ Aldobrandini,” she whispered, “I trust her happi- 
ness wholly to you.” The girls now re-appeared in 
the garden, the cardinal himself beckoned them in, 
and, with a few brief but kind words, took his depar- 
ture to the city. 

Deeper and deeper fell the shades of melancholy 
over that sea-side villa. Day by day, those youthful 
sisters became more conscious of the approach of 
death. Their voices took a lower tone; their steps 
were more subdued ; and their laughter, once so fre- 
quent, was unheard. At length, the worn eyes of the 
countess closed for ever; but their latest look was on 
her children. 

Drearily did the rest of the summer pass away ; and, 
when the leaves fell from the garden, and the bleak 
sea-breeze swept through the desolate lattices, it was 
with a feeling of rejoicing that the two elder sisters 
heard that they were to leave the villa, and pass the 
next year in the convent of Santa Caterina; after 
which their home would be the palace of the car- 
dinal. But Giulietta left her mother’s late dwelling 
with reluctance: it seemed almost like another sepa- 
ration. She visited and re-visited every spot which 
she could remember that the countess had once loved, 
and parted from it with many and bitter tears, as if it 
had been an animate object conscious of her regret. 
But youth is as a flowing stream, on whose current 
the shadow may rest, but not remain; sunshine is na- 
tural to its glad waters, and the flowers will spring 
up on its banks: thus, though still preserving the 
most tender recollection of the parent whom she had 
lost, Giulietta’s spirits gradually recovered their 
tone, and some very happy hours were spent in the 
convent. 

A year in youth is like a month in spring; it is 
wonderful what an alteration it makes; the germ 
expands into a leaf, and the bud into a flower, almost 
before we have marked the change. On the cardinal’s 
return from Rome, where he had made a long sojourn, 





GIULIETTA. 
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he was surprised to perceive how the three Aldobran- 
dinis had sprung up into graceful womanhood. Con- 
stanza, the eldest, was nineteen, .nd Giulietta seven- 
teen; but the sisters had never becn paried, and he 
resolved that they should together take up their resi- 
dence in his palace. 

It was early in a spring evening when the Aldobran- 
dinis arrived at their uncle’s dwelling. It was anold 
and heavy-looking building. Constanza and Bianca, 
as the massy gate swung behind them, on their arrival 
in the dark, arched court, simply remarked that they 
were afraid it would be very dull: but Giulietta’s 
imagination was powerfully impressed ; a vague terror 
filled her mind, which the gloom of the huge and still 
chambers through which they were ushered did not 
tend to decrease. At length they paused in a large 
vaulted room, while the aged domestic went on, to 
announce them to the cardinal. Giulietta glanced 
around ; the purple hangings were nearly black with 
age, and so was the furniture, while the narrow win- 
dows admitted shadows rather than light. Some por- 
traits hung on the walls, all dignitaries of the church ; 
but the colour of their scarlet robes had faded with 
time, and each wan and harsh face seemed to turn 
frowning on the youthful strangers. A door opened, 
and they were ushered into the presence of their uncle. 
He was standing by a table, on which was a crucifix 
and an open breviary, while a volame of the life of 
St. Chrysostom lay open on the floor. A window of 
stained glass was half screened by a heavy curtain, and 
the dark panels of carved oak added to the gloom of 
the oratory. The sisters knelt before him, while grave- 
ly and calmly he pronounced over them a welcome and 
a blessing. Constanza and Bianca received them grace- 
fully and meekly, but Giulietta’s heart was too full; 
she thought how different would have been the meet- 
ing had they been but kneeling before parents instead 
of the stern prelate. She bowed her head upon the 
breviary ; and her dark hair fell over her face while 
she gave way to a passionate burst of tears. Next to 
indulging in the outward expression of feeling himself, 
the cardinal held it wrong to encourage it in another. 
Gently, but coldly, he raised the weeping Giulietta, 
and, with kind but measured assurances of his regard 
and protection, he dismissed the sisters to their apart- 
ments. Could Giulietta have known the many anxious 
thoughts that followed her, how little would she have 
doubted her uncle's affection! 

The light of a few dim stars shed a variable gleam 
amid the thick boughs of a laurel grove, too faint to 
mark the objects distinctly, but enough to guide the 
steps of one who knew the place. The air was soft 
and warm, while its sweetness told of the near growth 
of roses; but a sweeter breath than even the rose was 
upon the air, the low and musical whisper of youth 
and of love. Gradually, two graceful forms became 
outlined on the dark air—the one a noble-looking ca- 
valier, the other Giulietta. Yet the brow of the 
cavalier was a gloomy one to turn on so fair a listener 
in so sweet a night ; and his tone was even more sad 
than tender. 

“T see no hope but in yourself. Do you think my 
father will give up his life’s hatred to the name of 
Aldobrandini, because his son loves one of its daugh- 
ters, and wears a sad brow for a forbidden bride ?—or, 
think you, that yonder stern cardinal will give up the 
plans and power of many years, and yield to a haughty 
and hereditary foe, for the sake of tears even in thy 
eyes, Giulietta?”’ 

“I know not what I hope,” replied the maiden, in 
a mournful, but firm voice; “but this I know,I will 
not fly in disobedience and in secrecy from a home 
which has been even as my own.” 

“And what,” exclaimed the cavalier, “can you 
find to love in your severe and repelling uncle?” 

“ Not severe, not repelling, to me. I once thought 





him so; but it was only to feel the more the kindness. 
which changed his very nature towards us. My uncle 
resembles the impression produced on me by his 
palace: when I first entered, the stillness, the time- 
worn hangings, the huge, dark rooms, chilled my very 
heart. We went from these old gloomy apartments 
to those destined for us, so light, so cheerful, where 
every care had been bestowed, every luxury lavished ; 
and I said within myself, ‘ My uncle must love us, or 
he would never be thus anxious for our pleasure.’ ” 

A few moments more, and their brief conference 
was over. Bunt they parted to meet again; and at 
length Giulietta fled to be the bride of Lorenzo da 
Carrara. But she fled with a sad heart and tearful 
eyes ; and when, after her marriage, every prayer for 
pardon was rejected by the cardinal, Giulietta wept as 
if such sorrow had not been foreseen. Her uncle felt 
her flight most bitterly. He had watched his favorite 
niece, if not with tenderness of look and tone, yet with 
deep tenderness of heart. When her elder sisters 
married and left his roof, he missed them not; but 
now it was a sweet music that had suddenly ceased— 
a soft light that had vanished. The only tlower that, 
during his severe existence, he had permitted himself 
to cherish, had passed away even from the hand that 
sheltered it. It was an illusion fresh from his youth: 
his love for the mother had revived in a gentler and 
holier form for her child, and now that, too, must 
perish. He felt as if punished for a weakness; and all . 
Giulietta’s supplications were rejected: for pride made 
his anger seem principle. “I have been once de- 
ceived,” said he; “it will be my own fault if I am 
deceived again.” 

Yet how tenderly was his kindness remembered, how 
bitterly was his indignation deplored, by the youthful 
Countess da Carrara!—for such she now was—Lo- 
renzo’s father having died suddenly, soon after their 
union. The period of mourning was a relief; for 
bridal pomp and gaiety would have seemed too like a 
mockery, while thus unforgiven and unblessed by one 
who had been as a father in his care. Ather earnest 
wish, they fixed their firgt residence in the marine 
villa where her mother died. 

“ And shall you not be sad, my Giulietta?” asked 
her husband. “ Methinks the memory of the dead is 
but a mournful welcome to our home.” 

« Tender, not mournful,” said she. “I do believe 
that even now my mother watches over her child, and 
every prayer she once breathed, every precept she 
once taught, will come more freshly home to my heart, 
when each place recalls some word or some look there 
heard and there watched. It is for your sake, Lorenzo, 
I would be like my mother.” 

They went to that fair villa by the sea; and plea- 
santly did many a morn pass in the large hall, on 
whose frescoed walls was painted the story of Gnone, 
she whom the Trojan prince left, only to return and 
die at her feet. On the balustrade were placed sweet- 
scented shrubs, and marble vases filled with gathered 


‘flowers ; and, in the midst, a fountain, whose spars and 


coral seemed the spoil of some sea-nymph’s grotto, 
fell down in a sparkling shower, and echoed the music 
of Giulietta’s lute. Pleasant, too, was it inan evening 
to walk the broad terrace which overlooked the ocean, 
and watch the silver moonlight reflected on the sea, 
till air and water were but as one bright element. 
And soon had Carrara reason to rejoice that he 
had yielded to his wife’s wish; for, ere they had 
been married three months, the plague broke out in 
Genoa, with such virulence as if, indeed, a demon 
had been unchained upon earth. “The spirit of your 
mother, my sweet wife, has indeed been our guardian 
angel,” said the count, as he watched a fresh sea- 
breeze lift up the long dark curls, and call the crimson 
into Giulietta’s cheek. Still, though safe themselves 
—for, though the distance from Genoa was but short, 
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their secluded situation and the sea-air precluded all 
fear of infection—still an atmosphere of terror and 
wo was around them, and their thoughts were carried 
out of their own sweet bome by dim and half-told 
tales of the dangers around them. And, among other 
things, Giulietta heard of her uncle's heroic conduct: 
others fled from the devoted city—but he fled not ; 
others shut themselves up in their lonely palaces—he 
went forth amid the dead and the dying; his voice 
gave consolation to the sick man, and his prayer called 
on Heaven for mercy to the departed soul. Giulietta 
heard, and in the silence of her chamber wept; and, 
when her tears were done, knelt, and gave thanks to 
God for her uncle. 

For the first time, hope arose within her, and she 
said to herseif—« He who walks now even as an 
angel among his fellow men, cannot but forgive the 
errors and the weakness of earth.” She went to meet 
her husband with a lightened heart; but, as she met 
him on the terrace, she saw that his brow was clouded, 
and his first words told her that important business 
would oblige him to go for a week to an ancient castle 
on the verge of the state, as his neighbours were dis- 
posed to question his boundary rights. It was but a 
day’s, a summer day's journey, through a healthy 
district ; and yet how sorrowful was the parting! Alas! 
how soon the presence of beloved ones becomes a habit 
and a necessity! but a few weeks with them at our 
side, and we marvel how ever life was endured without 
them. The young countess touched her lute—it had 
no music; she gathered flowers—they had no sweet- 
ness; she turned to the fairy page of Ariosto—but 
she took no interest in his kuights or dames; and at 
length the day was spent ere she had finished pacing 
the hall, and imagining all the possible and impossible 
dangers that could befall Carrara. 

She was walking languidly on the terrace early the 
following morning, when a hum of voices caught her 
ear; one name riveted her attention: a horrible con- 
viction rushed upon her mind. She called a page, who 
at first equivocated ; but the truth was at last owned. 
The cardinal was stricken with the plague. She 
signed to the page to leave her, and sank for a 
moment against one of the columns. It was but for a 
moment. She withdrew her hands from her face : it 
was pale, but tearloss; and she left the terrace for her 
chamber with a slow but firm siep. ‘Two hours.after- 
wards, the countess was sought by her attendants, but 
in vain; a letter was found addressed tw their master, 


. and fastened by one long, shining curl of raven dark- 


ness, which all knew to be hers. 

Leaving the household to the dismay and confusion 
which such a departure occasioned, we will follow the 
steps of the countess, who was now on the road to 
Genoa. She had waited but to resume the black serge 
dress, which, as a novice of St. Caterina’s, she had 
worn, and in which she knew she might pass for one 
of the sisters who had vowed attendance on the sick ; 
and, during the hour of the sies/a, made her escape 
unobserved. Giulietta had been from infancy accus- 
tomed to long rambles by the sea-shore, or through 
the deep pine-forests ; but now, though her purpose 
gave her strength, she felt sadly weary ; when, on the 
almost deserted road, she overtook a man who was 
driving a small cart laden with iruit and vegetables. 
She accosted him; and the offer of a few piastres at 
once procured a conveyance to Genoa, for thither was 
her companion bound. 

“The plague,” said he,“ makes every thing so scarce. 
that my garden has brought me a little fortune; it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody onal 2 

“ And are you not afraid of the infection?” asked 
the seeming Sister of Charity. 

“Nothing hazard nothing win. A good lining of 
ducats is the best remedy for the plague,” returned 
the gardener. 





“ Holy Madonna,” thought Giulietta, “shall I not en- 
counter for gratitude and dear love the peril which 
this man risks for a few ducats?” 

The quarter where stood her uncle’s palace was at 
the entrance of the city, and to reach it they had to 
traverse the principal street. How changed since last 
the countess passed that way! Then it was crowded 
with gay equipages and gayer company. She remem- 
bered the six white mules with their golden trappings, 
which drew the emblazoned coach of her uncie along ; 
and how the leant back upon its purple velvet cushions’ 
scarcely daring to glance amid the crowd of white- 
plumed cavaliers who reined in the curvetings of their 
brave steeds, lest she should meet Lorenzo da Carrara’s 
eye, and betray their whole secret ina blush. Now not 
one living creature walked the street, and the sound 
of their light cart was like thunder. She was roused 
from her reverie by observing that her companion was 
taking an opposite direction to that of the palace; 
and requested to alight, mentioning her destination. 

“To the archbishop’s! Why you will not find one 
living creature there. ‘The good cardinal would have 
all the sick he could find brought to his palace, but 
they fell off like dried leaves ; and when he was struck 
with the plague himself none ventured to approach it; 
for we all agree that the air there must be more deadly 
than elsewhere, since it has not even spared his emi- 
nence. So, if it is there you are bound, Madonna, we 
part company; but it is just tempting Providence.” 

Giulietta’s only answer was to offer the gardener a 
small sum for her conveyance ; but to her surprise he 
refused it. “No, no, you are going on a holier errand 
than I; keep your money; you will want it all if you 
stay in this city, every thing is so dear.” 

A sudden thought struck Giulietta. “I do not ask 
you,” said she, “to venture to a spot which seems 
marked for destruction ; but if I meet you here to-mor- 
row will you bring with you a small supply of provisions 
and fruit? I can afford to pay for them.” 

“I will come, be sure.” replied the man; “and the 
saints keep you, maiden, for your errand is a perilous 
one.” He watched her progress till she disappeared 
round a corner in the street. “I wish,” muttered he, 
“ Thad gone with her tw the palace; at all events, I 
will be here to-morrow; she is, for all her black veil 
and pale face, so like my little Minetta. Ay, ay, if this 
plague lasts, | shall be able to tell down her dowry in 
guld ;”” and the gardener pursued his way. 

When Giulietia arrived at her uncle's palace, she 
paused fur a moment, not in fear but in awe, the still- 
ness was so profound; not one familiar sound broke 
upon her ear. ‘The doors were all open, and she en- 
tered the hall; pallets were ranged on each side, and 
on one or iwo of the small tables stood cups and phials ; 
but not a trace appeared of a habitant. On she passed 
through the gloomy rooms; every thing was in disor- 
der and out of place: it was indeed as if a multitude 
had there suddenly taken up their abode and as sud- 
denly departed. But Giulietta hurried on to her uncle’s 
sleeping apartment; it was vacant. Her heart for the 
first time sank within her, and she Jeant against the 
wainscot, sick and faint. “I have yet a hope,” ex- 
claimed she, and even as she spoke she turned to seek 
the oratory. She was right. The crucifix stood, and 
the breviary was open on the small table, even as they 
were the first time she entered that room: and ona 
rude mattress beside it lay her uncle. She sank on 
her knees, fur he lay motionless; but, thanks to the 
holy Virgin, not breathless ; no, as she bent over him, 
and her lips touched his, she could perceive the breath, 
the precious breath of life: his hand too! it burnt in 
hers, but she could feel the pulse distinctly. 

Giulietta rose, and threw herself before the crucifix. 
A violent burst of tears, the first she had shed, relieved 
her; and then calmly she prayed aloud for strength to 
go through the task which she had undertaken. The 
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room was hot and oppressive ; but she opened the win- 
dow, and the sweet air came in fresh and reviving 
from the garden below. She bathed her uncle's tem- 
ples with aromatic waters, and poured into his mouth 
a few drops of medicine. He opened his eyes, and 
turned faintly on his pallet, but sank back, as though 
exhausted. Again he stretched out his hand, as if in 
search for something, which failing to find he moaned 
heavily. Giulietta perceived at once that parching 
thirst was consuming him. From the balcony a flight 
of steps led to the garden; she flew down them to the 
fountain, whose pure, cold water made the shadow of 
the surrounding acacias musicalas ever. She returned 
with a full pitcher; and the eagerness with which the 
patient drank told how much that draught had been 
desired. The cardinal raised his head, but was quite 
unconscious ; and all that long and fearful night had 
Giulietta to listen to the melancholy complainings of 
delirium. 

The next day she went to meet the gardener, who 
had waited, though, as he owned, in hopelessness of 
her coming. How forcibly the sense of the city’s de- 
solation rose before Giulietta, when she remembered 
that her ignorance of the hour proceeded from there 
being no one now to wind up the church-clocks!— 
Again she returned to the unconscious sufferer; but 
little needs it to dwell onthe anxiety or the exertion in 
which the next three days were passed. On the early 
morning of the last, as she watched over her uncle’s 
pillow, she perceived that there was a slight moisture 
on his skia, and that his sleep was sound and untrou- 
bled. His slumbers were long and refreshing; and 
when he awoke it was with perfect consciousness.— 
Dreading the effect of agitation, Giulietta drew her 
veil over her face, and to his inquiry of “was any 
one there?” she answered in a low and feigned 
voice. 

“IT an faint and want food; but who, daughter, are 


you, who thus venture into the chamber of sickness 
and death?” 

“ A stranger; but one whose vow is atonement.” 

“ Giulietta!” exclaimed the cardinal, and the next 
moment she was at his side; and both wept the 
sweetest tears ever shed by affection and forgiveness. 
Eagerly she prepared for him a small portion of food, 
and then, exerting the authority of a nurse, forbade all 
further discourse, and, soon exhausted, he slept again. 

The cool shadows of the coming evening fell on the 
casement, when Giulietta first ventured to propose 
that she should send a letter by the gardener to Loren- 
zo, and desire that a litter might be sent to convey her 
uncle to their villa. 

“My sweet child, do with me as you will,” said 
the cardinal ; “take me even to the house of a Carrara.” 

“ And no where could you be so welcome,” said a 
stranger entering, and Giulietta, springing from her 
knees, foand herself in the arms of her husband. “I 
knew, Giulietta, I should find you here, though your 
letter told me but of prayer and pilgrimage.” 

And what now remains to be told? The cardinal 
accompanied them to the villa, where his recovery 
was rapid and complete: and the deep love which he 
witnessed in that youthful pairmade him truly feel how 
great had been Giulietta’s devotion to himself. The 
plague had done its worst in Genoa, and men were 
enabled’ to return to their habits, their occupations, 
and their duties, things ever inseparably connected — 
The cardinal from that hour treated Lorenzo da Car- 
rara as a son; and their family union was happy as 
self-sacrifice and enduring affection could make it In 
the picture-gallery, there is still preserved a portrait 
of the countess in her novice’s garb; her cheek pale, 
her graceful form hidden by the black serge robe, and 
her beautiful hair put out of sight; and the count, her 
husband, used to say that “she never looked more 





lovely.” 





SUMMER SONG. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
O yz hours, ye sunny hours! 
Fbating lightly by, 
Are ‘e come with birds and flowers, 
Ouvurs and blue sky? 


Yes, ve come, again we come, 
Though the wood-paths free; 
Bringitg many a wanderer home, 

Witt the bird and bee. 


O ye burs, ye sunny hours! 
Are » wafting song? 

Doth wid music stream in showers 
All th groves among? 


Yes, the \ightingale is there, 
While he starlight reigns, 

Making yung leaves and sweet air 
Tremb) with her strains. 


O ye hour: ye sunny hours! 
In your ilent flow 

Ye are migty, mighty powers! 
Bring yebliss or wo? 


Ask not thi oh! seek not this! 
Yield your hearts awhile 

To the soft wind’s balmy kiss, 
Anc the heaven's bright smile! 


Throv not shades of anxious thought 
O’e the glowing flowers! 

We 2e come, with sunshine fraught, 
Qustion not the hours! 


THE WEEPER. 


BY MISS GOULD. 
Saw ye the mourner reclining 
Where the damp earth was her bed, 
And the young ivy-vines, twining, 
Mantled the house of the dead? 


Heard ye the voice of the weeper 
Rise with the herald of day, 

Calling aloud to the sleeper, # 
Bidding him hasten away? 


Felt ye her wild notes of sorrow 
Thrilling your bosoms with pain? 

Dark is the wanderer’s morrow— 
So she must not slumber again! 


Dim is her glimmering taper; 
Fast she’s sinking to rest. 

Soon shall the evening vapour 
Gather unfelt, o'er her breast. 


Sorrow too long has been wearing 
String after string from her heart; 
Now, her own finger is bearing 
On the last thread that can part! 


Cold was the draught she has tasted; 
Pale are the lips it has passed ; 

Now every sand-grain is wasted ; 
Death has released her at last! 


She, who so lately was weeping, 
Wounded, despairing and lost, 
At rest is now quietly sleeping ; 





Life’s troubled waters are crossed! 
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A STORY OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


BY LORD MORPETH. 


In the neighborhood of one of the largest provincial | 
towns in England, lived a small master manufacturer, | 
a widower, whose only child was his daughter Mary, | 
the pride of her township, the delight of her father’s | 
heart, and the especial delight of one other beside her | 
father, as will appear in the due course of this history. | 

The tradesman of whom I am speaking, Mr. War- | 
wick, was, perhaps, more in high repute than favour | 
among those with whom he associated, or whom he | 
employed ; he was exact and trustworthy in his dealings, | 
grave and uncommunicative in his manners: he was 
fond of keeping his own, which was one of the few | 
expressions he was wont to lavish upon his hearers ; 
he stood by his bargains, and to his rights; and neither 
the king nor his workmen would have found it easy 
to get more than their strict dues from him. But 
whatever may have been thought of his social qualities, 
in the limited range of his domestic character he was 
kind and tender; he had loved his deceased wife 
most affectionately, yet not so as he now loved his 
beautiful and cheerful Mary 

Upon one fine evening in early spring, when Mr. 
Warwick had gone out to attend a periodical meeting 
of his trade, Walter Carroll, his foreman, the day’s 
work being over, and the gray dusk just closing in, stood 
at the threshold of his master's door, and Mary stood, 
too, very near; the weather was clear and still, and 
it had all the freshness of the season, al) the charm, 
and even all the melancholy of the hour. 

There apparently had been a pause for some time, 





which at length was broken by Mary. 

“No, Walter, good can never come out of this 
conceaiment: it is a great fault; with such a father 
as mine is to me, it is a great sin. 1 must tell him all.” 

“Nay, Mary dear, if you do, it is all over with 
us. I know your father well: he loves you very 
fondly, it is true, but though he is your father, Mary, 
he is a proud man; he thinks that people should 
always keep their places, and if he suspected that I 
had dared to look up to his daughter, it would be an 
awful day for us.” 

“ But I cannot bear this weight on me any longer ; 
it makes every thought in my head feel so tight. Let 
me speak to him, or it will be the death of me, 
Walter.” 

“Then, my kind angel, give me but a little bit 
more time, I know I shall be able to work up my 
way; 1 am young, strong, and willing; I trust in 
God, and I love you, Mary: never doubt, there shall 
come a time when I may claim you openly, and even 
your father will not grudge you to me.” 

“ Hush, Walter, there are James and Hugh Boyland 
coming from their work; I will step in while they 
pass: I never can bear the sight of these men.” 

“ Are you coming this way home, Master Walter?” 
said one of the two slouching and sinister-looking 
men, who now swung by along the path before the 
house with a gait which bespoke, or at least assumed, 
recklessness and defiance. 

“ Not yet awhils ; I have something to look after.” 

“ Ay, I believe you, and more, too, than old Skin- 
flint has given to your keeping—eh, Walter?” 

“ My affairs are in my keeping ; let me recommend 
you to look to your own.” 

“ Nay, man, never speak big at us; though you do 
call yourself foreman here, we are not of the stuff to 
be domineered over by any white-faced fellow of 








kidney; we can let pride down a peg or 60, 
can't we, Hugh ?” 


“Come, James,” here put in the said Hugh, who 
was at all times of a less disputative and more practical 
turn, “ we must be sharp, and can’t afford to be 
dawdling here all night; leave him to sulk in his 
own company.” 

“ Are they gone?” said Mary, timidly peeping out 
at the door, as their swarth forms darkened in the fast 
deepening twilight. “Oh! Walter, it makes my heart 
cold to hear you talking with these men.” 

“Why should you mind my talking with them, 
dear ?” 

“I cannot help it; you know what things all the 
world says of them.” 

“What !—I suppose you mean—about the hospitals. 
Now, Mary, you must remember that every Resur- 
rection-man is not a Burker; and I cannot but say 
that when the state of the law throws such temptation. 
into the way of needy men, it has much to answer for 
as well as they.” 

“ And does my Walter stand up for such practices?” 

“ Now do not fly off in a pet, angel; why, I will 
tell you, I once thought it my duty to mention it even 
myself to your father, but I was sorry that I did, for 
he only asked me what such things were to him; 
they were good workmen, and that was all h2 had to 
do with.” 

“Well, do not let us talk more upon the horrid 
subject. Oh, Walter! how comes it that you are so 
unlike all about you?—if people only knew how 
good, and gentle, and true-hearted you are, they 
would a little excuse me for”. 

“For what, dear Mary ?” 

“Walter, it is not like you to ask; you mow I 
love vou truly.” 

“ Bless you for the word; and I love you in my 
heart of hearts.” 

“ You do!” thundered in Mr. Warwick, cloe behind 
him; “ this, then, was the reason why Hugt Boyland 
told me I was wanted at home. You scowdrel and 
black villain, out of my sight! out of ny service! 
If you are not gone quickly, I'll knock the life out of 
you!” and to the abuse and the threat, 1e added a 
blow. 

“Walter, Walter,” cried Mary, “ remember he is 
my father.” 

« You have spoken in time, Miss Warvick,” replied 
Walter. “Yes, sir,I am gone: you ma have some 
rightto complain, but young hearts will no be hindered ; 
and I knew how you would receive th intelligence, 
in whatever mode it might first reaci you. But I 
will not be the cause of quarrel betwen parent and 
child ; if 1 am out of the way, you wil’not be unkind 
to her, sir, will you? I pledge my wed that without 
your permission I will enter into nocorrespondence 
with her in my absence, and I will nc return till 
Well,sir, I see my sight offends you ; 9, God’s blessing 
be on your roof!” He turned fron them, and was 
soon lost in the darkness. 

Between the father and daughte thus left alone 
together, there was silence for sone little time; at 
length Mr. Warwick said, in a slow still voice, “ Go 
in, you—I had rather not talk witk you yet; I will 
walk up the street for an hour to cool myself, and 
then return to you.” 

A little way behind Mr. Warwick's louse was a 
walk through a rugged grove or thicket, arried along 
the steep and rocky bank of the river, wich, while 
it fed several water-mills, and consequent! ministered 
to purposes of trade and civilization, reained itself 
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all the savage wildness of a mountain torrent, rapid, 
chafing, and deep; it might be fancied to convey a 
warning, by its unceasing foam and brawl amidst 
sooty forges and the clink of workmen, that the triumphs 
and the benefits of human industry and skill have 
their limits, and that Nature in her utmost subserviency 
to Art is still sovereign in Creation. 

Probably without analysing so nicely the reasons of 
their choice, the lovers had always preferred this path 
to any other: it had the recommendation of comparative 
solitude ; its natural beauty would not be unheeded 
by minds which had more than the ordinary refinement 
of their station ; and it was now endeared to them by 
the first avowal, and all the after confidences of a 
pure and fervent, though clandestine passion. 

About a quarter of an hour after the close of the 
interview lately described, Walter Carroll was leaning 
against the trunk of a large gnarled oak, which stood 
by the side of this path at the point where it issued 
out upon the highest point of the rocky bank, which 
there rose to a very great height perpendicularly 
above the stream ; after listening for some time to its 
hoarse rushing, as to a sound which harmonised well 
with emotions vague, hurried, and gloomy, his ear 
turned to a tread which came timidly along the path, 
and made him exclaim instantly, “ What you, again, 
my darling Mary ?” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” she cried, “that is what 
I came for. The last time you spoke to me, you 
called me Miss Warwick, and I could not part upon 
that.” 

“Why then, my Mary, I was, perhaps, thinking 
more of the father’s blow than of the daughter's truth.” 

“Oh! you must forgive him, Walter ;I came to tell 
you so ; you know he was sorely tried ; I almost think, 
when I remember what he has been to me from my 
cradle till within the last half hour, that God will not 
forgive me.” 

“T see, then, you repent of having allowed me to 
look so high ; you would have every thing between us 
off and over.” 

“ Walter, yon deal not fairly with me; more than 
all to tell you this have I now come here, with much 
risk, much blame; but, before we lose sight of each 
other—and that, in this bad world, is no such slight 
matter—I could not rest without telling you that, 
though I will never leave my father’s house without 
his consent, though I applaud your noble promise, 
made even while you were smarting under insult, 
good and generous Walter, not to keep up any stolen 
intercourse with me, (may I be pardoned for having 
led you into this momentary breach of it!) still, in ab- 
sence or in sight, in sorrow or in joy, in life or in death, 
Mary will remain yeur true and faithful love, yours 
alone, and yours alway. And now I must not be 
missed at home; go and prosper, dear—dearest 
Walter !” 

“One kiss, my own Mary.” 

She gave it; but immediately started back, and 
said, “ Did you not hear something move among the 
young trees?” 

They listened ; but ail seemed still. “I had only 
ears and eyes for you, Mary,” said Walter, after the 
pause ; “ but there can be nothing. Let me at least 
see you to your own door for the last time.” 

“ As you value my peaee,” answered Mary, “ do not 
even stir from the place where you now are till I can 
have got back.—Promise.” 

“Go, my angel ; and may our God in heaven guard 
you!” 

Mary immediately left him, and darted along her 
path homeward with so quick and light a foot, that, 
upon reaching the entrance of the thicket within which 
she had met her lover, she came close upon two men 
engaged in.deep and apparently somewhat mysterious 
—— : the encounter of all the parties was so 
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sudden, that they each seemed in some degree start- 
led and confused. One of the men was the first to 
speak. 

“ Why only think now! is it you, Miss Mary?” 

“ James Boyland !” she replied, rather faintly ; “ and 
you too, Hugh! it is a pleasant evening :—I will pass 
on, if yon please.” 

“T say, Miss,” said James, “where have you left 
Walter Carroll this nice dark night?” 

“Why do you ask that?” she answered, very hur- 
riedly ; “ why should you want to know ?” 

« No offence, Miss ; good night, and service to you. 
I say, Hugh,” added James, as she bounded off along 
the well-known track, at least twice as rapidly as be- 
fore, “ I'll lay you a full-grown stiff one to any empty 
coffin that he’s #®t many paces off.” 

“ Very like; suppose we look,” responded Hugh. 

When Mary reached her home, it was a great relief 
to her to find that her father had not yet returned 
thither. She had passed through much in the last 
hour, and now, in the first moment of inaction, she 
hardly felt able to bear up against all she had at once 
to undergo—grief, remorse, love, fear, and hope ; yet 
not so much any of these, as that exhaustion of body 
and spirit which results from the variety as well as 
intensity of conflicting emotions, and which condenses, 
yet confuses them all. She wrote a few hasty lines, 
in which she expressed herself with maidenly mo- 
desty, frankness, and firmness, respecting her lover; 
dutifully, penitently, and re-assuringly towards her 
father. These she left upon his table, and then re- 
tired to solitude at least, to prayer, to meditation, if not 
to rest. 

Nature will, however, have her dues, and how ca- 
pricious and despotic a power is sleep! how it loves 
occasionally to triumph over all probabilities, not only 
the accidents of time and place, or the operation of the 
senses, but the play of the passions, and the moods of 
the mind. Amidst the most enchanting scenery, the 
most exquisite music, the most exciting oratory— 
while the eye and ear are delighted, while the soul is 
captivated by genius, or exalted by piety, or racked by 
“misery, it will come, in malice or in mercy, an offi- 
cious intruder or a welcome guest, and if it have the 
softness of down, it has the strength of adamant. 

In other words, Mary Warwick woke very late, and 
she again viewed it in the light of a respite, that the 
first dreaded interview with her father could not take 
place till the business of the day was over, as she well 
knew that from his prescribed round of occupation he 
never upon any account swerved. When it did ar- 
rive, she found that she had miscalculated its charac- 
ter; he met her, and no frown was gathered on his 
brow, no reproach was glanced from his eye, he did 
not even so much as allude to the subject which 
must of necessity have been so fully present to the 
minds of both; the look with which he surveyed her 
was grave, but compassionate, and the words which 
he addressed to her were spare indeed, but kind in 
tone and import. His daughter keenly appreciated 
this behaviour, and began to measure the depth of her 
own fault by the extent of his forgiveness. 

Several days passed along in which no new circum- 
stance of any interest occurred. Mary spent many of 
her solitary hours in the grove and under the tree we 
have had occasion to mention. After these, she would 
certainly seem pensive and absent ; but at other times, 
in the discharge of her ordinary household duties, and 
thie society of her father, to whom she felt anxious to 
pay redoubled attention, and who, in return, seemed 
manifestly touehed and softened by these evidences of 
her undiminished filial attachment, she appeared to 
have regained the composure, if not the cheerfulness, 
of her former bright and sunny nature. 

The first check to this comparatively even and fast- 





improving disposition of mind she received from a 
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piece of intelligence which was casnally conveyed to 
her. One evening she was silting by, when one of 
the “ operatives” in Mr. Warwick's employment had 
come to speak to him upon business; in fact, there 
was some apprehension of a “ strike” amung the work- 
men ; aad while they were engaged in discussing the 
matter, the man observed, “ You sce, sir, it takes ws at 
@ great disadvantage, for, what with the absence of 
Walter Carroll” 

There was a deep sigh in one place—a significant 
“ hush !” in another. 

“ And both the Boylands being gone, too, 

“The Boylands gone!” cried Mary ; “ and when did 
they go?” 

“ We missed them all the same night, Miss Mary ; 
and where they have gone, no man ws.” 

‘Have mercy upon us!” seemed to be muttered by 
Mary's lips. She added, “Be sure, William—you, 
father, oo, promise me—let me hear directly if you know 
any thing about the Boylands.” 

“ Why, my girl,” answered Mr. Warwick, “ what is 
your head runningon? But! must talk this affair over 
with William Bracy, so you had betier wish me good 
night.” 

“Good night!—Father, give me your blessing to- 
night.” 

The next communication was destined to convey a 
still more fatal shock. She was sitting with her 
father in the same way upun the next evening, when 
an attorney and constable from the large county town, 
about fourteen miles off, were shown into the apart- 
ment. 

It would at no time have been according to the 
tenor of Mr. Warwick's disposition to receive a domi- 
ciliary visit of authority with any great mark of de- 
ference, and he now requesied, with some appearance 
of discomposure, to be made acquainted with the mo- 
tives of this intrusion. 

“ We are come, sir,” said the attorney, “to request 
you will accompany us to . where two men, 
whom we understand to have been in your employ- 
ment, of the name of Boyland, are under arrest upon 
@ most serious charge.” 

“They have murdered Walter Carroll!” exclaimed 
Mary, and fell back upun her chair. 

“ How comes the young lady to have so clear an 
insight into the nature of their offence?” put in the 





Mr. Warwick replied, “You are not called upon, 
air, to take any notice of what falls from my daughter ; 
private occurrences have taken place of late in my 
family which have much shaken her nerves ; she shall 
retire, and then” 

“ Nay, father,” said Mary, rising recovered and col- 
lected, “1 am ready to do what must be done, and to 
say what must be said: I will go with you, sir.” 

“ My dear child, you could be of no possible use ; I 
really cannot allow it.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” here again interposed the 
attorney, “ Miss Warwick seems w know more of the 
matter than any one else ; and I feel myself bound to 
convey her with us. I am sure, sir, you must yourself 
feel too keenly for the interests of justice to interpose 
any obstacle. We are most anxious to gain all the 
possible information that can be gathered upon the 
subject without loss of time, as the judges are now in 
the town, and such is the state of public excitement 
and alarm, that it becomes most desirable, upon every 
account, to bring on the trial during the present assizes.”’ 

Nothing farther was to be said. Mr. Warwick and 
his daughter accompanied the attorney to the county 
town, and their depositions were taken before the ma- 
gistrates, who were still prosecuting their inquiries at 
that late hour of the night. Before they broke up, it 
was finally determined to put the prisoners on their 
trial immediately. 





It was at an early hour on Friday morning that the 
judge, a grave and eloquent functionary, entered the 
thronged and expecting court. On each side of him 
the benches were filled with county magistrates, me- 
dical practitioners, and even many of that softer sex 
who ofien lose their natural repugnance to details of 
blood and horror in the sense of strong excitement. 
A woman would instinctively shrink more than a man 
from entering the cell of a maniac or a felon ; but place 
her once within it, and she will explore the working 
lineaments, and hang on the broken accents, with a 
far more eager and intense curiosity. Immediately in 
front of the judge were already placed the two Boy- 
lands, strongly fettered, with an expression of counte- 
nance in which nervous anxiety seemed to blend and 
almost lose itself in haggard stupor. In the semi-circle 
beneath sat the gentlemen of the bar, wearing by far 
the mest unconcerned appearance in the whole assem- 
blage, though, perhaps, less so than upon ordinary oc- 
easions. In the rear stood the motley group of those 
who occupied their scanty place by no other privilege 
than the superior strength or dexterity with which 
they had floated in at the head of the thick mass which 
still besieged the door uf the court-house, and held an- 
gry parlance with the javelin-men who guarded it. 

Before, however, the few formal preliminaries had 
been achieved, deep silence reigned within and with- 
out; there was that excitement in the case, and that 
execration of the crime, which awed curiosity into 
stillness, and suffering into submission. 

The trial proceeded. Now a trial, perhaps the 
most interesting thing of all others in any adequate 
case to hear, is frequently tedious and unsatisfactory 
to read, when the necessary length and repetition are 
unrelieved by the imposing eflect of all the exterior 
circumstances, and by the interest of those nice minutie 
in the bebavior of parties, which are food for ocular 
observation exclusively. Under this apprehension, I 
think I should do well to content myself with presenting 
to my reader a brief summary of the statement de- 
livered by the judge in summing up the evidence, 
which hed spread over several hours in anxious and 
interesting inquiry. 

« Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “I feel it needless 
to mention that the case, upon which you have be- 
stowed so much attention, resis upon what is commonly 
called cireumstantial evidence; no direct proof of the 
charge has been brought to bear upon the prisoners ; it 
will of course be for you todecide whether the combined 
facts infer that degree of certainty which can alone 
justify a verdict against them. The first person ex- 
amined was the porter of the hospital; he identifies 
the body, as brought to him by the two prisoners, 
exhibited by him to the chief surgeon, and afterwards 
recognised by numerous persons as the corpse of Walter 
Carroll We have here the offence of body-stealing 
brought home to the prisoners, who are likewise stated 
by the same witness to have been long addicted to 
the same practice, and to have frequently supplied the 
school of anatomy with subjects clandestinely, and I 
need not say, illegally obtained ; this is not the place 
or the occasion which could tempt me to palliate any 
breach of the law; nor am I inclined, on the other 
hand, either with respect to the prisoners at the bar, 
or indeed any offenders, to aggravate the guilt of such 
mal-practices, as the state of society, and of the law 
itself, may perhaps have gone far toengender. How- 
ever this may be, hitherto we meet with nothing to 
produce any suspicion of that fouler erime for which 
these men are indicted, save the existence of a pos- 
sible motive to it being established in their instance— 
a motive, it is true, which we should scarcely have per- 
mitted ourselves to impute, or even imagine, were it 
not for the horrible experience of our own latter days. 
You have next heard the very clear and scientific evi- 
dence of the chief surgeon, who states that his attention 
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was immediately attracted by the appearance of the body ; 
he gives his reasons for being positive that it had never 
been interred, and that death must have been occasion- 
ed either by throttling or possibly by drowning; this 
alternative is rendered more remarkable by part of the 
evidence which subsequently occurs. The constable 
is then called, who upon the information communica- 
ted to him by the two previous witnesses, arrested the 
prisoners in the street; there is something awfully 
striking in the observation which James Boyland ad- 
dressed upon this occasion to his brother Hugh. ‘ Myr- 
der! Hugh—which? I should be most anxious to 
avoid pressing any thing against these unfortunate 
men more strongly than the necessity of the case would 
seem to warrant ; it appears, however, that in the hur- 
ry and shock of the moment, this exclamation was 
uttered. We have next a large and quite a sufficient 
body of proof to identify the body sold.by the prisoners 
as that of Walter Carroll ; we have upon this point the 
deposition of more than one of the fellow-workmen of 
the deceased—of the master who employed him—and 
of the unfortunate young woman, whose story is so 
pathetically blended with these proceedings. There 
follows a long chain of evidence, detailing the circum- 
stances which took place. previously to the deceased be- 
ing seen for the last time; we have it stated by a fe- 
male neighbour of Mr. Warwick, that she was stand- 
ing in her door-way upon the fifth instant towards 
dusk, that she observed Carroll talking to Mary War- 
wick, as very often happened, she added ; that the two 
Boylands passed by, and some high words ensued 
between. the prisoners and the deceased. Gentlemen, 
T attach no importance whatsoever to this circumstance ; 
if the deceased met his death by the hands of the 
prisoners, you may be assured that it was a very 
different, it was a more sordid, if not a more criminal, 
motive than rancour or revenge which ministered the 
temptation. If we were to look to such causes for the 
origin of this dark deed, far more cogent ground of 
suspicion would lie against Mr. Warwick himself, for 
it appears from the evidence of the same old gentle- 
woman, as well as from the testimony of the father and 
the daughter themselves, that Mr. Warwick having acci- 
dentally overheard enough to persuade him that a 
clandestine, though to al] appearance an otherwise 
honorable, attachment subsisted between his daughter 
and the deceased, under the irritation—I may say, the 
natural irritation of the moment, although he now 
speaks of the circumstances with a regret which does 
his heart credit, gave utterance to some very violent 
reproaches, and struck a blow at the deceased. I 
thought it my duty, indeed, to make a particular inquiry 
respecting the nature of that blow, but I was given to 
understand that it did not seem to produce any sensible 
effect at the time ; far less could it have subsequently 
occasioned death. Here it might occur that the injury 
which Mr. Warwick imagined himself to have received 
in the very tenderest point to the heart of a parent, 
may have led him to the perpetration of a more delibe- 
rate and effectual mode of vengeance. With this 
possible view, not only did I myself strictly question 
those in his neighbourhood and employment respecting 
his principles and character, which seem to be in high 
repute for regularity and probity, but we heard very 
minutely stated what took place upon their separating 
that evening. Mr. Warwick dismissed Carroll from 
kis service, forbidding all correspondence with his 
daughter, and the deceased strictly promised that he 
would keep up no intercourse with her during his 
absence. Whereupon Carroll walked away. 

“But here another conjecture presents itself, with 
a far greater show of likelihood to the mind. The 
deceased had just been detected in a clandestine inter- 
course with the daughter of his employer; he had 
been dismissed from his employment with disgrace 
and insult; he had been forbidden to meet, he had 





bound himself not to correspond with the woman he 
loved ; in the state of mind with which he must have 
turned from that threshold, is it impossible, is it im- 
probable, that he should have been tempted to commit 
suicide? I see by the depositions which have been 
placed before me, that the prisoners have never varied 
in the statement which they made before the magistrates, 
and which they have repeated to us, that they discover- 
ed the body upon the same evening in the river, some 
way below the town, and that they could not resist 
the temptation of an object of sale ready found to their 
hands. I will fairly own that I should at once have 
admitted this solution of self-destruction, had it not 
been for the witness last called, Mary Warwick: She 
gave her evidence under circumstances, and in a 
manner, full of such gentle candour, and such subdued 
wretchedness, that authorise a strong reliance upon 
the truth of what she said ; it appears that she again 
met the deceased upon the same busy evening ; that 
they agreed together, while abandoning, in accordance 
with the previous promise, all immediate intercourse, 
to look forward with hope to its future renewal under 
better auspices; that his last words to her were ex- 
pressions of piety and cheerfulness; that she left him 
standing at a particular spot, which she describes as 
well known to her, under an old oak tree, on the 
brink of a steep bank or cliff above the river; that 
immediately afier quitting him, near the entrance of 
the same wood, at a distance of about three hundred 
yards from the oak, she suddenly came upon the 
prisoners ; that she heard them express an expectation 
that they should find the deceased near at hand; that 
she went forward on her return to the village, and 
that they moved on in the direction of the spot where 
she had left the deceased. Here, gentlemen, the case 
closes. In my recapitulation of the evidence, as each 
successive fact suggested the opportunity, I have en- 
deavored to point out to you the different conclusions 
that might be consistent with the testimony to which 
you have listened. The duty to make the application 
lies now solely with you. I will not trust myself with 
any further comment, and I here leave the momentous 
decision in your hands.” 

The jury begged leave to retire; at the end of 
ten minutes they returned into court, and stated that 
they were agreed upon their verdict. 

The officer of the court asked, “How say you, 
gentlemen of the jury, is Hugh Boyland guilty or not 
guilty?” 

« Guilty.” 

The same question and answer were exc 
with respect to James ; the officer entered the verdict 
upon the parchment before him, then half turning 
round, as if to ascertain whether the preparations of 
the judge were complete, he addressed to the prisoners 
the usual question whether they had any thing to say, 
or knew of any thing why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon them. They repeated, hardly 
and doggedly, their asseverations of innocence— 
Proclamation enjoining silence was then made, after 
which, the judge put on his black cap, and thus ad- 
dressed them:— 

“ Prisoners at the bar, you-are now, upon evidence 
which had left no doubt of your guilt upon my own 
mind, convicted by the jury of a crime, whichI know 
not how adequately to characterise. In the records of 
depravity I should be at a loss to find its parallel ; it 
combines, in a degree hitherto unprecedented, all 
that is most mean with all that is most ferocious in 
our nature—the deepest villany of a civilized condition 
with the darkest cruelty of savage life. Gain has 
made worse cannibals than hunger. Deeds which, I 
should have fondly hoped, would hardly have occurred 
to the license of fancy, we learn, by the terrible ex- 
perience of the two last years, have been reserved to 
be the shame and stain of a Christian community—of 
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an enlightened wra—of the British nation. The evil 
is growing to a frightful head; old men and 
children, the crippled and the infirm, the destitute and 
the delicate, dare not trust themselves either in our 
rural lanes or in our city thoroughfares; upon the 
cold pavement, at the social board, in the proffered 
bed, the unsuspecting victims have found their doom : 
many a hearth still misses from its accustomed circle 
those who have gone furth and do not return, while 
all the casual accidents of life give rise to the most 
torturing apprehensions. Miserable men! for guilt 
so enormous, the law has wisely, nay, I had almost 
said humanely, provided that the punishment should 
be as speedy as exemplary, and in a case like the 
present it becomes doubly important to allay, as 
far and as soon as we may be able, the alarm and 
horror which have so widely crept over society. Of 
that other world, which lies beyond the cognizance 
of this frail tribunal, I will not here trust myself with 
epeaking ; to your spiritual attendant, and to your 
own hearts, I leave the awards of eternity. Shrink, 
shrink deep into yourselves, while you consider how 
before them fades into mere nothingness even that 
awful sentence, which I, your earthly judge, must 
now pronounce upon you. That sentence is, that 
you may be now taken hence to the place from 
whence you came, and thence on Monday next—on 
Monday nezt,” repeated the judge, with as much 
emphasis as he could command, and with an effect 
which seemed to rouse even the prisoners from their 
sullen apathy, “to a place of execution, and that you 
be there severally hanged by the neck until you are 
dead, and that after your death your bodies * be de- 
livered to the surgeons to be dissected and anatomized 
according to the statute—and may the Lord of his 
infinite goodness have mercy on your guilty souls!” 
Within ten minutes the prisoners had been removed, 
the comments interchanged, the carriages called, the 
witnesses dispersed, and the judge (I tell it not in 
disparagement of his humanity or sensibility, but as 
an instance of the manner in which the most formal 
common-places of life will jostle with its darkest 
miseries and wildest horrors,) was seated at dinner in 
a@ company which had long been waiting for him, 
between a prosing lord-lieutenant and a punning 


magistrate. 

Why should I dwell upon the painful preparations 
for the necessary catastrophe? From the few hours 
of life allotted to the condemned culprits I turn for a 
moment, ere [ close my melancholy tale, to their 
desolate and heart-broken victim. After the trying 
scenes of the court-house, and the powers ef self-com- 
mand there put forth by Mary Warwick, the re-action 
was too strong for her exhausted frame and withered 
spirit ; her father had been extremely anxious to take 
her back to their own home upon the evening of the 
trial, but neither then, ner during the following 
Saturday and Sunday, was she in any manner able to 
leave the lodgings which they occupied in the noisy 
street opposite the gaol of the assize town. She felt 
herself better on Monday imorning, and after having 
attempted to swallow a scanty breakfast, she was 
about to tell her father, whose assiduity and tender- 
ness towards her d to increase every instant, 
that she thought herself equal to the journey, when 
her attention was attracted by his fixed and earnest 
gaze through the window of their apartment. She 
rose and went beside him, when her feelings sustained 
adeep and harrowing shock at the sight she there 
encountered : the gate of the prison was open, a vast 
crowd was gathered in the street, and a kind of 
procession was moving slowly towards a large wooden 
structure which appeared in the distance. The 








*I give this part of the sentence for the benefit of 
antiquarians. 








thoughts which shot through her mind induced her 
to kneel down, and with closed eyes and clasped 
hands to pray for grace to be able to forgive the mur- 
derers of her peace and love. When she again raised 
her head, her father was standing before her with a 
countenance violently, and even wonderfully, agitated. 

“Where is my hat, Mary?” he exclaimed ; “ give 
it me instantly !” 

“Here, dear father: what is it you would be 
about ?” 

* Mary, you remember the night when you last 
saw Walter Carroll ?” 

“ Oh—oh !—do not talk of it.” 

“Do you remember that we parted in anger ?” 

“ Alas! yes, father.” 

“ Mary, we met again that night.” 

“ Father !” 

“ Mary, those men are not guilty of murder.” 

When Mary recovered from the deep fainting fit 
which immediately followed the utterance of these 
words, and lifted her head slowly from the floor upon 
which her whole length still lay prostrate, and opened 
her eyes dimly, and then sent them inquiringly round 
the room, she perceived that she was alone; then 
came recollection, and with ita shock that at once shot 
activity along her limbs, and numbness through her 
soul ; but this she soon shook off, too, and rushed into 
the street 

The judge had risen that morning from his breakfast, 
and had ordered round to the door the carriage which 
was to convey him to the next town upon the circuit, 
when he was told that a young woman, apparently in 
great distress of mind, requested to see him upon 
business the most urgent. 

“I do not know,” said his lordship, “what it can 
he about; but admit her.—Miss Warwick !” for Mary 
had already forced her way in, and was kneeling at 
his feet. 

Pale, haggard, panting, she just gathered breath to 
articulate, “ The Boylands are inneeent !—Quick, my 
lord, quick !” 

“Pray rise, and explain yourself :—why, it was 
upon your evidence” 

“I know it;—I ama guilty wretch !—I could not 
bear you to think my Walter had committed suicide ; 
but he did—you nearly guessed it, my lord—he threw 
himself into the water.—Oh, quick!” 

“ Young woman, you have indeed much to answer 
for! Where is my marshal ? let him go to the under- 
sheriff directly, and desire him to delay the execution 
for an hour: this must be inquired into. Tell my 
brother I must see him.—Where is Mr. Warwick ? 
Well, what now?” 

“ An express, my lord, from the under-sheriff.” 

“And why this?—let me see:—‘I have delayed 
the execution till I receive instructions from your 
lordship. Mr. Warwick has just appeared at the foot 
of the gallows, and acknowledged himself the sole 
murderer of Walter Carroll !'—What does it all 
mean ?” 

Mary answered him faintly, “It means that I am 
now alone in this world. Be thou with me, O my God!” 
She still knelt, and the judge did not bid her rise. 

Mr. Warwick did eventually suffer in the stead of 
the Boylands. He made a full confession before his 
death, from which it appeared that, irritated and stung 
beyond all control by suddenly coming upon the stolen 
interview, and witnessing the parting embrace of the 
lovers, he had sprung upon Walter as soon as his daugh- 
ter had left him, and pushed him at once from the 
cliff upon the edge of which he stood, into the torrent 
beneath. Ifthe catastrophe has confirmed the expres- 
sion of the murdered Walter, “that every Ressurrec- 
tion-man is not a Burker,” I anxiously hope that the 
alteration of the law which has just taken plaee will 
prevent those who are ‘not yet, from becoming 80. 
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BYRON’S MONUMENT TO HIS DOG. 


INSCRIPTION 


ON THE MONUMENT OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


“NEAR THIS SPOT 
ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF ONE 
WHO POSSESSED BEAUTY WITHOUT VANITY, 
STRENGTH WITHOUT INSOLENCE, 
COURAGE WITHOUT FEROCITY, 

AND ALL THE VIRTUES OF MAN WITHOUT HIS VICES. 
THIS PRAISE, WHICH WOULD BE UNMEANING FLATTERY 
IP INSCRIBED OVER HUMAN ASHES, 

IS BUT A JUST TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
BOATSWAIN, A DOG 
WHO WAS BORN AT NEWFOUNDLAND, May 1803, 


AND DIED AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY, Nov. 18, 1808.” 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of wo, 

And storied urns record who rests below; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been: 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in Heaven the soul he held on earth: 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive Heaven. 

Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit! 

Thy nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 

Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn: 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 

I never knew but one, and here he lies. 


Newstead Abbey, Oct. 30, 1808. 





SONG. 


THE HOME-BOUND BARK. 
Tis the winter deep! 
And the sea-fowl sweep 
Afar o'er the gloomy tide; 
And the wild waves dash, 
"Neath the signal's flash, 
Where the foamy tempests ride. 


And dark and drear, 
On the seaman’s ear, 

Hangs the vulture’s ravening cry; 
Like the startling breath -_ 
Of some fiend of death, 

In wait for souls that die. 


The sails are rent— 
The stout mast’s bent— 
And the helm and bowsprit gone; 
And fast and far, 
*Midst the billowy war, 
The foundering bark drives on. - 


The shriek and prayer, 
And the wan despair, 
Of hearts thus torn away, 
Are seen and heard 
By the ravening bird, 
In chase of his drowning prey. 


Oh! many a sire, 
By the low red fire, 
Will wake through this night of wo; 
For those who sleep, 
Neath the surge’s deep, 
Ten thousand fathom low. 


And many a maid, 
In the lonely glade, 
For her absent love will mourn; 
And watch and wail 
For the home-bound sail 
That will never more return. 


Mourn not for the dead, 
On their sandy bed, 
Nor their last long sleep deplore; 
But mourn for those, 
In their home of woes, 
Who weep for evermore! 
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THE BLOOMSBURY CHRISTENING. 


Mr. Nicopemus Dumps, or, as his acquaintance 
called him, “long Dumps,” was a bachelor, six feet 
high, and fifty years old—cross, cadaverous, odd, and 
ill-natured. He was never happy but when he was 
miserable (pardon the contradiction ;) and always mise- 
rable when he had the best reason to be happy. The 
only real comfort of his existence was to make every 
body about him wretched—then he might be truly 
said to enjoy life. He was afflicted with a situation 
in the Bank worth five hundred a year, and he rented 
a “first floor furnished” at Pentonville, which he 
originally took because it commanded a dismal pros- 
pect of an adjacent church-yard. He was familiar with 
the face of every tombstone, and the burial service 
seemed to excite his strongest sympathy. His friends 
said he was surly—he insisted he was nervous; they 
thought him a lucky dog, but he protested he was “the 
most unfortunate man in the world.” Cold as he was, 
and wretched as he declared himself to be, he was 
not wholly unsusceptible of attachments. He revered 
the memory of Hoyle, as he was himself an admirable 
and imperturbable whist-player, and he chuckled with 
delight at a fretful and impatient adversary. He 
adored King Herod for his massacre of the innocents ; 
for if he hated one thing more than another, it was a 
child. However, he could hardly be said to hate any 
thing in particular, because he disliked every thing in 
general; but perhaps his greatest antipathies were cabs, 
old women, doors that would not shut, musical ama- 
teurs, and omnibus cads. He subscribed to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice for the pleasure of putting 
a stop to any harmless amusements; and he contributed 
largely towards the support of two itinerant methodist 
parsons, under the amiable hope that if circumstances 
rendered many happy in this world, they might per- 
chance be rendered miserable by fears for the next. 

Mr. Dumps had a nephew who had been married 
about a year, and who was somewhat of a favourite 
with his uncle, because he was an admirable subject to 
exercise his misery-creating powers upon. Mr. Charles 
Kitterbell was a small, spare man, with a very large 
head, and a broad good-humoured countenance. He 
looked like a faded giant, with the head and face par- 
tially restored ; and he had a cast in his eye which ren- 
dered it quite impossible for any one with whom he 
conversed to know where he was looking. His eyes 
appeared fixed on the wall, and he was staring you out 
of countenance ; in short, there was no catching his eye, 
and perhaps it is a merciful dispensation of Providence 
that such eyes are not catching. In addition to these 
characteristics, it may be added that Mr. Charles Kitter- 
bell was one of the most credulous and matter-of-fact 
little personages that ever took to himself a wife, and 
for himself a house in Great Russell-street, Russell- 
square (Uncle Dumps always dropped the “ Russell- 
square,” and inserted in lieu thereof, the dreadful words 
“ Tottenham-court-road.”) 

“ No, but uncle, ‘pon my life. you must—you must 
promise to be godfather,” said Mr. Kitterbell, as he 
sat in conversation with his respected relative one 
morning. 

“ I cannot, indeed I cannot,” returnec’: Dumps. 

“ Well, but why not? Jemima will think it very 
unkind. It’s very little trouble.” 

“ As to the trouble,” rejoined the most unhappy man 
in existence, “ I don’t mind that; but my nerves are 


in that state—I cannot go through the ceremony. You 
know I don't like going out—For God's sake, Charles, 
don’t fidget with that stool so, you'll drive me mad.” 
Mr. Kitterbell, quite regardless of his uncle’s nefves, 
had occupied himself for some ten minutes in describ- 





ing a circle on the floor with one leg of the office-stool 
on which he was seated, keeping the other three up 
in the air and holding fast on by the desk. 

“§ Pah. your pardon, uncle,” said Kitterbell, quite 

abashed, suddenly releasing his hold of the desk, and 
bringing the three wandering legs back to the floor 
with a force sufficient to drive them through it. 

“ Bat come, don’t refuse. if it’s a boy, you know, 
we must have two 

“If it's a boy!” said Dumps, “ why can’t you say at 
once whether it is a boy or not? 

“T should be very happy to tell you, but it’s impos- 
sible I can undertake to say whether it’s a girl or a 
boy if the child isn’t born yet.” 

“ Not born yet!” echoed Dumps, with a gleam of 
hope lighting up his lugubrious visage: “oh, well, it 
may be a girl, and then you won't want me, or if it is 
a boy, it may die before it’s christened.” 

“I hope not,” said the father that expected to be, 
looking very grave. 

“ I hope not,” acquiesced Dumps, evidently pleased 
with the subject. He was beginning to get happy. 
“I hope not, but distressing cases frequently occur 
during the first two or three days of a child’s life; fits 
I am told are exceedingly common, and alarming con- 
vulsions are almost matters of course.” 

“ Lord, uncle!” ejaculated little Kitterbell, gasping 
for breath. 

“ Yes; my landledy was confined—let me see—last 
Tuesday: an uncommonly fine boy. On the Thursday 
night the nurse was sitting with him upon her knee 
before the fire, and he was as well as possible. Sud- 
denly he became black in the face and alarmingly 
spasmodic. The medical man was instantly sent for, 
and every remedy was tried, but”—— 

“ How frightful!” interrupted the horror-stricken Kit- 
terbell. 

“The child died of course. However your child 
may not die, and if it should be a boy, and should live 
to be christened, why | suppose I must be one of the 
sponsors.” Dumps was evidently good-natured on the 
faith of his anticipations. 

“Thank you, uncle,” said his agitated nephew, 
grasping his hand as warmly as if he had done him 
some essential service. “Perhaps I had better not 
tell Mrs. K. what you have mentioned.” 

“ Why, if she’s low spirited, perhaps you had better 
not mention the melancholy case to her,” returned 
Dumps, who of course had invented the whole story, 
“though perhaps it would be but doing your duty as 
a husband to prepare her for the worst.” 

A day or two afterwards, as Dumps was perusing a 
morning paper at the chop house which he regularly 
frequented, the following paragraph met his eye:— 

“ Births —On Saturday the 18th inst., in Great Rus- 
sel-street, the lady of Charles Kitterbell, Esq. of a son.” 

“It isa boy!” he exclaimed, dashing down the paper 
to the astonishment of the waiters. “It is a boy!” 
But he speedily regained his composure as his: eye 
rested on a paragraph quoting the number of infant 
deaths from the bills of mortality, but the right one 
did not appear, and Dumps was obliged to be present 
at the christening, which was fixed for the next Friday 
six weeks. 

Monday was a ‘fine day, Tuesday was delightful, 
Wednesday was equal to either, and Thursday was 
finer than ever; four successive fine days in London! 
Hackney coachmen became revolutionary, and crose- 
ing sweepers began to doubt the existence of a First 
Cause. The Morning Herald informed its readers 
that an old woman, in Camden Town, had been heard 
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to aay, that the fineness of the season was “ unprece- 
denied in the memory of the oldest inhabitant;” and 
clerks, with large families and small salaries, 
left off their black gaiiers, disdained to carry their once 
green cotion brellas, and walked to town in the 
conscious pride of white stockings,and cleanly brushed 
Bluchers. Dumps beheld all this with an eye of su- 
preme contempt—his triumph was at hand. He knew 
that if it had been fine for four weeks instead of four 
days, it would rain when he went out; he was lugu- 
briously happy in the conviction that Friday would be 
a wretched day—and so it was. “I knew how it 
would be,” said Dumps, as he turned round opposite 
the Mansion House at half-past eleven o'clock on the 
Friday morning.—“ I knew how it would be, J am 
concerned, and that’s enough ;”"—and omy the 
appearance of the day was sufficient to depress the 
spirits of a much more buoyant-hearted individual than 
himself. It had rained without a moment’s cessation, 
since eight o’clock; every body that passed up Cheap- 
side, and down Cheapside, looked wet, cold, and dirty. 
All sorts of forgotien and long-concealed umbrellas nad 
been put into requisition. Cabs whisked about, with 
the “ fare” as carefully boxed up behind two glazed, 
calico curtains, as any mysterious picture in any one 
of Mrs. Radcliffe’s castles; omnibus horses smoked like 
steam-engines; nobody thought of “ standing up” under 
doorways or arches; they were painfully convinced it 
was a hopeless case; and so everybody went hastily 
along, jumbling and jostling, and swearing and per- 
spiring, and slipping about, like amateur skaters behind 
wooden chairs on the Serpentine on a frosty Sunday. 

At length he arrived at No. 14 Great Russell-street. 
Every thing indicated that preparations were making 
for the reception of “a few friends” in the evening. 
Two dagen extra tumblers, and four ditto wine-glasses 
—looking any thing but transpareat, with little bits of 
straw in them—were on the slab in the passage, just 
arrived. There was a great smell of nutmeg, port 
wine, and almonds on the staircase; the covers were 
taken off the stair-carpet, and the figure of the Venus 
on the first landing looked as if she ‘were ashamed of 
the composition-candle in her right hand, which con- 
trasted beautifully with the lamp-blacked drapery of 
the goddess of love. ‘The female servant (who looked 
very warm and bustling) ushered Dumps into a front 
drawing-room, very prettily furnished with a plentiful 
sprinkling of little baskets, paper table-mats, china 
watchmen, pink and gold albums, and rainbow-bound 
little books on the different tables. 

“ Ab, uncle!” said Mr. Kitterbell,“ how d’ye do? 
allow me—Jemima, my dear—my uncle~-I think 
you’ve seen Jemima before, sir?” 

“ Have had the pleasure,” returned big Dumps, his 
tone and look making it doubtful whether in his life 
he had ever experienced the sensation: 

x‘ I'm sure,” said Mrs. Kitterbell with a languid 
smile, and a slight cough; “I’m sure—hem—any 
friend of Charles—hem—dmuch less a relation is”— 

“ Knew you'd say so, my love,” said little Kitterbell, 
who while he appeared to be gazing on the opposite 
houses, was looking at his wife with a most affection- 
ate air; “ bless you.” The last two words were ac- 
companied with an interesting simper, and a squeeze 
of the hand, which, stirred up all Uncle Dumps’ bile. 

“ Jane, tell nurse to bring down baby,” said Mrs. 
Kitterbell, addressing the servant. Mrs. Kitterbell 
was a tall thin young lady, with very light hair, and a 
particularly white face—one of those young women 
who almost invariably, though one hardly knows why, 
recall to one’s mind the idea of a cold fillet of veal. 
Out went the servant, and in came the narse, with a 
remarkably small parcel in her arms, packed up in a 
blue mantle trimmed with white fur—This was the 


baby. 
“ Now, uncle,” said Mr. Kitterbell, lifting up that 








part of the mantle which covered the infant's face, 
with an air of great triumph, “ Who do you think he’s 
like?” 

“He! he! Yes, who?” said Mrs. K., putting her arm 
through her husband's, and looking up into Dumps’ 
face with an expression of as. much interest as she was 
capable of displaying. 

“Good God, how small he is!” cried the amiable 
uncle, starting back with well-feigned surprise; “ re- 
markably small indeed.” 

“Do you think so?” inquired poor little Kitterbell, 
rather alarmed. “He's a monster to what he was— 
an’t he nurse?” 

“ He’s a dear,” said nurse, squeezing the child, and 
evading the question—not because she scrupled to 
diaguise the fact, but because she couldn’t afford to 
throw away the chance of Dumps’ half-crown. 

“ Well, but who is he like?” inquired little Kitter- 
bell. 

Dumps looked at the little pink heap before him, 
and only thought at the moment of the best mode of 
mortifying the youthful parents. 

“T really don’t know who he’s like,” he answered, 
very well knowing the reply expected of him. 

“Don’t you think he’s like me?” inquired his ne- 
phew, with a knowing air. 

“ Oh, decidedly not!” returned Dumps, with an em- 
phasis not to be misunderstood. “Decidedly not like 
you.—Oh, certainly not.” 

« Like Jemima?” asked Kitterbell faintly. 

“ Oh dear, no; not in the least. I’m no judge, of 
course, in such cases; but I really think he’s more like 
one of those little interesting carved representations 
that one sometimes sees blowing a trumpet on a tomb- 
stone?” The nurse stooped down over the child, and 
with great difficulty prevented an explosion of mirth. 
Pa and ma looked almost as miserable as their amiable 
uncle. 

“ Well!” said the disappointed little father, “ you'll 
be better able to tell what he’s like by and by. You 
shall see him this evening with his mantle off” 

“Thank you,” said Dumps, feeling particularly 
grateful. 

« Now, my love,’ said Kitterbell to his wife, “ it’s 
time we were off. We're to meet the other 
and the godmother at the cburch, uncle—Mr. and 





people. - love, are you well wrapped up?” : 

“ Yes, dear.’ 

“ Are you sure you won't have another shawl?” in- 
quired the anxious husband. 

“ No, sweet,” returned the charming mother, accept- 
ing Damps’ proffered arm; and the little party entered 
the hackney-coach that was to take them to the church. 
Dumps amusing Mrs. Kitterbell by expatiating largely 
on the danger of measles, thrush, teeth-cutting, and 
other interesting diseases to which children are subject. 

The ceremony (which occupied about five minutes) 
passed off without any thing particular occurring. The 
clergyman had to dine some distance from town, and 
had got two churchings, three christenings, and a 
funeral to perform in something less than an hour. 
The godfathers and godmother, therefore, promised to 
renounce the devil and all his works—* and all that 
sort of thing”—as little Kitterbell said—* In less than 
no time;” and, with the exception of Dumps’ nearly 
letting the child {all into the font when he handed it to 
the clergyman, the whole affair went off in the usual 
business-like and matter-of-course manner, and Dumps 
re-entered the Bank-gates at two o'clock, with a heavy 
heart, and the painful conviction that he was regularly 
booked for an evening party. 

Evening came—and so did Dumps’ pumps, black silk 
stockings, and white cravat, which he had ordered to 
be forwarded, per boy, from Pentonville. The depressed 
godfather dressed himself at a friend’s-counting-house, 
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from whence, with his spirits fifty —_ below proof, 
he sallied forth—as the th leared up, and 
the evening was tolerably lie walk to Great 
Russell-street. Slowly he paced up Cheapside, New- 
gate-street, down Snow Hill, and up Holborne ditto, 
looking as grim as the figure-head of a man-of-war, 
and finding out fresh causes of misery at every step. 
As he was crossing the corner of Hatton Garden, a 
man, apparently intoxicated, rushed against him, and 
would have knocked him down had he not been pro- 
videntially caught by a very genteel young man who 
happened to be close to him at the time. The shock 
so disarranged Dumps’ nerves, as well as his dress, 
that he could hardly stand. The gentleman took his 
arm, and in the kindest manner walked with him as 
far as Furnival’s Inn. Dumps, for about the first time 
in his life, felt grateful and polite; and he and the gen- 
tlemanly-looking young man parted with mutual ex- 
pressions of good will. 

“There are at least some well disposed persons in 
the world,” ruminated the misanthropical Dumps, as 
he proceeded towards his destination. 

Rat—tat—-ta-ra-ra-ra-ra-rat—knocked a hackney- 
coachman at Kitterbell’s door, in imitation of a gentle- 
man’s servant, just as Dumps reached it, and out came 
an old lady in a large toque, and an old gentleman in 
a blue coat, and three female copies of the old lady in 
pink dresses, and shoes to match. 

“I's a large party,” sighed the unhappy godfather, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and leaning 
against the area-railings. It was some time before the 
miserable man could muster up courage to knock at 
the door, and when he did, the smart appearance of a 
neighbouring green-grocer (who had been hired to 
wait for seven and sixpence, and whose calves alone 
were worth doubie the money,) the lamp in the pas- 
sage, and the Venus on the landing, added to the hum 
of many voices, and the sound of a harp and two vio- 
lins, painfully convinced him that his surmises were 
but too well founded. 

“ How are you?” said little Kitterbell in a greater 
bustle than ever, bolting out of the little back parlour 
with a corkscrew in his hand, and various particles of 
saw-dust, looking like so many inverted commas, on 
his mexpressibles. 

“ Good God!” said Dumps, turning into the aforesaid 
parlour to put his shoes on which he had brought in 
his coat-pocket, and still more appalled by the sight of 
seven fresh drawn corks, and a corresponding number 
of decanters. “ How many people are there up stairs?” 

“ Oh, not above thirty-five. We've had the carpet 
taken up in the back drawing-room, and the piano, 
and the card-tables are in the front. Jemima thought 
we'd better have a regular sit down supper in the 
front parlour, because of the speechifying, and all that. 
But, Lord! uncle, what’s the matter?” continued the 
excited little man, as Dumps stood with one shoe on, 
rummaging his pockets with the most frightful distortion 
of visage. “ What have you lost? Your pocket-book?” 

“ No,” returned Dumps, diving first into one pocket 
and then into the other, and speaking in a voice like 
Desdemona with the pillow over her mouth. 

“ Your card-case? enuff-box? the key of your lodg- 
ings?” continued Kitterbell, pouring question on ques- 
tion with the rapidity of lightning. 

“No, no!” ejaculated Dumps, still diving eagerly 
into his empty povket. 

“ Not—not—the mug you spoke of this morning ?” 

“Yes, the mug!” replied Dumps, sinking into a 
chair. 

“ How could you have done it?” inquired Kitterbell. 
“ Are you sure you brought it out?” 

“ Yes! yes! I see it all;” said Dumps, starting up as 
the idea flashed across his mind; “ miserable dog that 
I am—I was born to suffer. I see it all; it was the 
gentlemanly-looking young man!” 








“Mr. Dumps!” shouted the green-grocer in a sten- 
torian voice, as he ushered the somewhat recovered 
godfather into the drawing-room half an hour after the 
above declaration. “Mr. Dumps!” every body looked 
at the door, and in came Dumps, feeling about as much 
out of place as a salmon might be supposed to be on 
a gravel-walk. 

“Happy to see you again,” said Mrs. Kitterbell, 
quite unconscious of the unfortunate man’s confusion 
and misery: “ you must allow me to introduce you to 
a few of our friends:—my mamma, Mr. Dumps—my 
papa and sisters.” Dumps seized the hand of the 
mother as warmly as if she was his own parent, bowed 
to the young ladies, and against a gentleman behind 
him, and took no notice whatever of the:father, who 
had been bowing incessantly for three minutes and a 
quarter. 

“Uncle,” said little Kitterbell, after Dumps had 
been introduced to a select dozen or two, “ you must 
let me lead you to the other end of the room, to intro- 
duce you to my friend Danton. Such a splendid fel- 
low!—I'm sure you'll like him—this way.”—Dumps 
followed as tractably as a tame bear. 

Mr. Danton was a young man of about five-and- 
twenty, with a considerable stock of impudence, and 
a very small share of ideas: he was a great favourite, 
especially with young ladies of from sixteen to twenty- 
six years of age, both inclusive. He could imitate the 
French horn to admiration, sang comic songs most ini- 
mitably, and had the most insinuating way of saying 
impertinent nothings to his doating female admirers. 
He had acquired, somehow or other, the reputation of 
being a great wit, and, accordingly, whenever he open- 
ed his mouth, every body who knew him laughed very 
heartily. 

The introduction took place in due form. Mr. Dan- 
ton bowed and twirled a lady's handkerchief, which 
he held in his hand, in a most comic way. Everybody 
smiled. 

“Very warm,” said Dumps, feeling it necessary to 
say something. 

“Yes. It was warmer yesterday,” returned the 
brilliant Mr. Danton.—A general laugh. 

“I have great pleasure in congratulating you on 
your first appearance in the character of a father, sir,” 
he continued, addressing Dumps—* godfather I mean.” 
—The young ladies were convulsed, and the gentle- 
men in ecstasies. 

A general hum of admiration interrupted the con- 
versation and announced the entrance of nurse with 
the baby. A universal rush of the young ladies im- 
mediately took place. (Girls are always so fond of 
babies in company.) 

“ Oh, you dear!” said one. 

“ How sweet!” cried another, in a low tone of the 
most enthusiastic admiration. 

“ Heavenly!” added a third. 

“Oh! what dear little arms!” said a fourth, holding 
up an arm and fist about the size and shape of the leg 
of a fowl cleanly picked. 

“Did you ever” —said a little coquette with a large 
bustle, who looked like a French lithograph, appealing 
to a gentleman in three waistcoats—* Did you ever” — 

“ Never, in my life,” returned’ her admirer, pulling 
up his collar. 

“Oh, do let me take it, nurse,” cried another young 
lady. “The love!” 

“Can it open its eyes, nurse?” inquired another, 
affecting the utmost innocence.—Suffice it to say that 
the single ladies unanimously voted him an angel, 
and that the married ones, nem. con., agreed that he 
was decidedly the finest baby they had ever beheld— 
except their own. 

The quadrilles were resumed with great spirit, Mr. 
Danton was universally admitted to be beyond himself, 
several young ladies enchanted the company and 
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gained admirers by singing, “We met”—“I saw her 
at the Fancy Fair’—*Can I believe Love’s Wreath 
will pain?”—and other equally sentimental and inte- 
resting ballads. “ The young men,” as Mrs. Kitterbell 
said, “made themselves very agreeable ;” the girls did 
not lose their opportunity; and the evening promised 
to go off excellently. Dumps didn’t mind it: he had 
devised a plan for himself—a little bit of fun in his 
own way—and he was almost happy! He played a 
rubber, and lost every point. Mr. Danton said he 
could not have lost every point, because he made a 
point of losing:—every body laughed tremendously. 
Dumps retorted with a better joke, and nobody smiled, 
with the exception of the host, who seemed to consider 
it his duty to Jaugh, till he was black in the face, at 
every thing. There was only one drawback—the mu- 
sicians did not play with quite as much spirit as could 
have been wished. The cause, however, was satis- 
factorily explained; for it appeared, on the testimony 
of a gentleman who had come up from Gravesend in 
the afternoon, that they had been engaged on board a 
steamer all day, and had played almost without cessa- 
tion all the way to Gravesend, and all the way back 
again. 

The “ sit-down supper” was excellent; there were 
four barley-sugar temples on the table, which would 
have looked beautiful if they had not melted away 
when the supper began; and a water-mill, whose 
only fault was, that instead of going round, it ran 
over the table-cloth, Then there were fowls, and 
tongue, and trifle, and sweets, and lobster salad, and 
potted beef—and every thing. And little Kitterbell 
kept calling out for clean plates, and the clean plates 
didn’t come; and then the gentlemen who wanted 
the plates said they didn’t mind, they'd take a lady's; 
and then Mrs. Kitterbell applauded their gallantry; 
and the green-grocer ran about till he thought his 
7s 6d was very hardly earned; and the young ladies 
didn’t eat much for fear it shouldn’t look romantic, 
and the married ladies ate as much as possible for 
fear they shouldn’t have enough; and a great deal of 
wine was drank, and every body talked and laughed 
considerably. 

“ Hush! hush!” said Mr. Kitterbell, rising and look- 
ing very important. “ My love (this was addressed to 
his wife at the other end of the table,) take care of 
Mrs. Maxwell, and your mamma, and the rest of the 
married ladies; the gentlemen will persuade the young 
ladies to fill their glasses, I am sure.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said long Dumps, in a 
very sepulchral voice and rueful accent, rising from 
his chair like the ghost in Don Juan, “ will you have 
the kindness to charge your glasses? I am desirous of 
proposing a toast.” 

A dead silence ensued, and the glasses were filled 
—every body looked serions—“ from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” slowly continued the omi- 
nous Dumps, “1”—(Here Mr. Danton imitated two 
notes on the French horn, in a very loud key, which 
electrified the nervous toast-proposer, and convulsed 
his audience.) 

“ Order! order!” said little Kitterbell, endeavouring 
to suppress his laughter. 

“ Order!” said the gentlemen. 

“ Danton, be quiet,” said a particular friend on the 
Opposite side of the table. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” resumed Dumps, some- 
what recovered, and not much disconcerted, for he 
was always a pretty good hand at a speech—“ In ac- 
cordance with what is, I believe, the established usage 
on these occasions, I, as one of the godfathers of Mas- 
ter Frederick Charles William Kitterbell—(here the 
speaker’s voice faltered, for he remembered the mug) 
—venture to propose a toast. I need hardly say that 
it is the health and prosperity of that young gentleman, 





the particular event of | whose early life we are here 
met to celebrat ] Ladies and gentlemen, 
it is impossible to suppose that our friends here, whose 
sincere well-wishers we all are, can pass through life 
without some trials, considerable suffering, severe afflic- 
tion, and heavy losses!””"—Here the arch-traitor paused, 
and slowly drew forth a long, white pocket-handkerchief 
—his example was followed by several ladies. “That 
these trials may be long spared them, is my most earnest 
prayer, my most fervent wish (a distinct sob from the 
grandmother.) I hope and trust, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the infant whose christening we have this even- 
ing met to celebrate, may not be removed from the 
arms of his parents by premature decay (several cam- 
brics were in requisition;) that his young and now 
apparently healthy form, may not be wasted by linger- 
ing disease. (Here Dumps cast a sardonic glance 
around, for a great sensation was manifest among the 
married ladies.) You, I am sure, will concur with 
me in wishing that he may live to be a comfort and a 
blessing to his parents. (Hear, bh. ar! and an audible sob 
from Mr. Kitterbell.) But should he not be what we 
could wish—should he forget, in after times, the duty 
which he owes to them—should they unhappily ex- 
perience that distracting truth, “ how sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child’” " 
Here Mrs. Kitterbell, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and accompanied by several ladies, rushed from 
the room, and went into violent hysterics in the pas- 
sage, leaving her better half in almost as bad a con- 
dition, and a general impression in Dumps’ favour: for 
people like sentiment after all. 

It need hardly be added that this occurrence quite 
put a stop to the harmony of the evening. Vinegar, 
hartshorn, and cold water, were now as much in re- 
quest as negus, rout cakes, and bon-bons had been & 
short time before. Mrs. Kitterbell was immediately 
conveyed to her apartment, the musicians were si- 
lenced, flirting ceased, and the company slowly de- 
parted. Dumps left the house at the commencement 
of the bustle, and walked home with a light step, and 
(for him) a cheerful heart. His landlady, who slept in 
the next room, has offered to make oath that she heard 
him laugh, in his peculiar manner, after he had locked 
his door. The assertion, however, is so improbable, 
and bears on the face of it such strong evidence of 
untruth, that it has never obtained credence to this 
hour. 

The family of Mr. Kitterbell has considerably in- 
creased since the period to which we have referred ; he 
has now two sons and a daughter: and as he expects, 
at no distant period, to have another addition to his 
blooming progeny, he is anxions to secure an eligible 
godfather for the occasion. He is determined, how- 
ever, to impose upon him two conditions; he must 
bind himself, by a solemn obligation, not to make any 
speech after supper; and it is indispensable that he 
should be in no way connected with “ the most mise- 
rable man in the world.” 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 

Lorp Erskine was distinguished through life, for 
independence of principle, for his integrity, and for his 
scrupulous adherence to truth. He once explained the 
rule of his conduct, which ought to be generally known 
and adopted. It ought to be deeply engraven on every 
heart. He said—* It was the first command and coun- 
sel of my youth, always to do what my conscience told 
me to be a duty, and to leave the consequences to God. 
I shall carry with me the memory, and I trust the prac- 
tice of this paternal lesson to the grave. I have hitherto 
followed it, and have no reason to complain that my 
obedience to it has been even a temporal sacrifice. I 
have found it on the contrary, the road to prosperity and 
wealth, and I shall point it out as such to my children.” 
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WHO WOULD NOT DO FOR GALWAY. 


I am descended from a line of traders, and by birth | a stanza; and, like Mr. Daniel O'Connel’s, I presume 
as genuine a cockney as ever listened to Bow-bells. that my vow was duly registered in heaven. 

My mother’s nouage was passed in St. Mary Axe, and | This sunny portion of my life was, alas !- but transi- 
my father was a dry-salter in Tooley-street. He was | tory. Mie, sir, is a tragic tale. I date the origin of 
third of the same ndme that there’ had dwelt and | my misfortunes on board a Margate steamer, and this 
prospered. They were a thrifiy and punctilious race : | melancholy epoch I shudder to recall. Was there no 
and it was a family boast, that, for seventy years, a tutelary sprite, no suspicious spinster, to whisper-a . 
bill bearing the acceptance of Daniel Dawkins had | cautionary advice? No; without a single fear, I 
never been in the hands of ghe notary. There is embarked in the Nereid steamer; and as the papers 
virtue in a good name, ’tis said, and theirs was current | stated, “ left the Tower-stairs with a select party, and 
for ten thousand. | a band of music,” on Friday, the — of June, 182-. 

I was an only child, and from the cradle evinced| 1 must here observe, that my blue-stocking aunt, 
an indolent and dreamy temperament, which was ill | who had actually come out in Leadenhall-street with 
adapted to withstand the worry of trade, and all the | one small and admired volume, called ~Pedrilla, a 
annoyances entailed on traffic. I hated trouble ;| Tale of Passion,” had been latterly urgent with me 
hardly knew the difference between pearl-ashes and | to enter into matrimony. ba Something told her,” she 
pearl-barley ; could never comprehend tare-and-ireit ;| would say, “that the name of Dawkins was not 
and bad, moreover, literary propensities. How one | doomed to be forgotten, like that of Wood, and Birch, 
in whose veins the blood of the Dawkins circulated,|and Bagster:—men of tarts and turpentine might © 
could be so deplorably uncommercial is a puzale ; but perish ; while, could 1 but procure a talented com- 
I was, I suppose, “ foredoomed my father’s soul to | panivn, could 1 but unite myself to a congenial soul, 
cross,” and an unhappy tutor ruined me beyond re- | God knows what the result would prove !—a gifted 


covery. 

My Gamaliel was a Scotch gentleman of un- 
blemished lineage, remarkable for soiled linen and 
classical research, who had emigrated from a highland 
valley with an unpronounceable name, to hold a 
secondary situation in a city academy, whefe the 
progeny of Love-lane and Little Britain received the 
rudiments of polite letters. The extra hours of the 
gified Celt were, for the consideration of ten pounds’ 
annual fee, “to be paid quarterly, and in advance,” 
devoted to my accomplishments, Never had man a 
more profound contempt for trade and traders than he 
at whose feet I was indoctrinated. He turned his 
nose up at the wealthiest grocer in the ward ; and 
was barely civil to a tobacconist whe had a villa at 
Pentonville ; and was, moreover, first favorite for an 
aldermanie gown. Such delinquency could not be 
overlooked, and for his heretical opinions touching 
commerce, he was eventually ejected from Tooley- 
street. But, alas! the mischief was done—the seed 
was already sown; and, as afler-experience proved, 
none of it had fallen upon the wayside. 

“In brevity I shall emulate the noble Roman,” 
quoth Jack Falstaff; and so shail I, so far as the auto- 
biography of my youth is concerned. I abominated 
business—was.an admirer of the Corsair and Lalla 
Rookh—was generally given to inflammatory poetry 
—wrote fugitive pieces, and vainly endeavored to 
get them a corner of the periodicals—quarrelled 
with my parents—was supported in my rebellion by 
a romantic aunt—and when my disinheritance was 


actually in legal train, was saved by my parents’ quitting | 


this world of care, which they did within one short 
month, by the agency of a typhus fever and two 
physicians. 

Thus was I thrown upon the world at two-and- 
twenty, with thirty thousand pounds. Need I say 
that I abjured business -instanter, and that the honored 
name of Dawkins disappeared from the list of dry- 
salters? For some years, none led a more peaceful 
and literary life; and though this may appear a solecism, 
nevertheless it is positively true. The rejection of 
my early fugitives had chilled the metrical outbreak- 
ings of my imagination. I had. almost Cowper's 
sensibility—the lethalis arundo, as my Scotch tutor 
would term it, was deep within my bosom—I swore I 
would never jucubrate again ; never again perpetrate 





progeny might honor me with their paternity ; little 
Popes and diminutive Landons would thus be given 
to the world, fated to be glorious in their maturity, and 
lisping in numbers, from their very cots.” 

‘The company #n board the Nereid were generally 
known to me. They were exclusivély Eastern ; and 
there were beasties from the Minories, and nice men 
from Bishopsgate Within and Without. I was no 
swain, and as anti-gallican in my dancing as Bob 
Acres. The old women admitted, that though a good 
catch; I had no spirit: the young ones “admired the 
money, but disliked the man;” and as I did not form 
one of the Coriphees, who were quadrilling upon the 
quarter-deck, I was likely enough to be left to medita- 
tive solitude. 

But there was another person who appeared to 
hold no communion with the company. One lady 
seemed a stranger to the rest. Accident placed me 
beside her, and thus she became more intimately my 
compagnon du voyage. 

She was certainly a fine looking woman : her face 
was comely, but somewhat coarse ; ber hair and brows 
black as the raven’s plumage; her nose rather too 
marked for a woman’s—but then her waist and hands 
were unexceptionable. She evidently possessed a 
sufficiency of self-command; no mauvaise honte, no 
feminine timidity oppressed her. She looked bravely 
around, as if she would assert a superiority; and ac- 
cepted my civilities graciously, it is true, but with the 
air and dignity of a duchess. She was from the start 
no favorite with the company, and there was no in- 
clination evidenced by any of her own sex to make 
approaches to familiarity. ‘The cockney beaus looked 
upon her as a fine, but formidable animal ; and to me, 
unworthy as I was, the honor of being cavalier serviente, 
was conceded without a contest. Indeed, at dinner, 
my fair friend proved herself too edged a tool for civic 
wit to touch upon. .When, with ultra-elegance, an 
auctioneer, whose assurance was undeniable, pressed 
“the Hirish lady to teest a roast fole,” she obliterated 
the accomplished appraiser, by brusquely replying, 
“ that no earthly consideration could induce her to eat" 
horse-flesh.” 

And yet te this woman I was irresistibly attracted. 
I sat beside her on the deck, and I ministered to her 
coffee-cup; and when the Nereid disembarked her 
crowd, and a stout, red-whiskered, de-no-good-looking 
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presented himself upon the chain-pier, and 
claimed his “gentle cousin,” a pang of agony shot 
across my breast, and for the first time I felt the curse 
of jealousy. And yet, God knows, she was not the 

from whom “little Popes” might be expected : 

her tender pledges would be better qualified for 
rangers and riflemen than denizens of the world of 
letters. But marriage is decreed eleewhere, and mine 
had been already booked. 

“ What is ina name?” observed somebody. I assert, 
every thing. Will any body deny that “ Drusilla 
O’Shaughnessey ” was not suflicient to alarm any but 
a Shannonite? Such was the appellative of the lady, 
while her honored kinsman favored me with an em- 
bossed card, on which was fairly engraven, “Mr. 
Mare Anwny Burke Bodkin, Ballybroney-House.” 

On minor matters I willnot dilate. It appeared that 
Miss Drusilla O'Shaughnessey had come to London, in 
hopeless search afier a legacy she expected in right of 
her great uncle, Field-marshal O”fvole; that the 
Field-marshal’s effects were undiscoverable, and no 
available assets could be traced beyond certain old 
swords and battered snuff-boxes; and consequently 
Drusilla, who had been an heiress in expectancy, was 
sadly chagrined. Furthermore, it appeared that Mr. 
Marc Aniony Bodkin formed her escort from Conne- 
mara, and being a “loose gentleman,’* and a loving 
cousin, he “ bore her company.” 

If evet the course of love ran smooth, which I 
sincerely disbelieve, mine was not the one. I shall 
not attempt a description of the progress of my affaire 
du ceur ; for I suspect that I was the wooed one, and 
that Drusilla had marked me for her own, and Marc 
Antony aided and abetted. He, good easy gentleman, 
was formed for Cupid’s embassies. He “could in- 
terpret between you and your love,” as Hamlet says ; 
and to one with my sensibilities, his services were 
worth a Jew’s eye. If woman ever possessed the 
cardinal virtues united, that person was Drusilla. She 
was what Marc called “the soul of honor;” yet she 
had her weak points, and he hinted darkly that myself 
had found favor in her sight. As a thing of course, 
I muttered a handsome. acknowledgment; a rejoinder 
was promptly returned, per same conveyance, as my 
father would have said—and before six days [ was 
made the happiest of men, and levanted to Gretna 
with the lady of my love, and formally attended by 
that fidus Achales, Marc Antony Bodkin. 

What a whirligig world this is? I recollect well 
the evening befere the indissoluble knot. was tied, 
when I strolled into the little garden at Newark. My 
thoughts were “ big with future bliss,” and my path 
of life, as 1 opined, strewed knee-deep wiih ruses of 
perennial blossom. I heard voices in the summer- 
house—ihese were my loved one’s and her relative’s. 
To use his own parlance, the latter, in the joy of his 
heart, had taken a sufficiency of wine “to smother a 
priest ;’ and as the conversation was interesting to the 
parties, and mine was not the stride of a warrior, my 
approach was not discovered by either. The conclave, 
however, had terminated, and though but ihe parting 
observation reached me, it is too faithfully chronicled 
on my memory to be forgotten—* The devil is an 
ommadawn, no doubt ; but he has money galore, and 
we'll make him do in Galway !"—As he spoke, they 
rose, and passed into the house without observing me. 

What the observation of Marc Antony meant, I 
could not for the life of me comprehend. Part of it 


* Noattempt is made here to insinuate aught against 
the morality of Miss O’Shaughnessey’s protector. “A 
loose gentleman,” in the common parlance of the 
kingdom of Connaught, meaneth simply a gentleman 
who has nothing to do; and nineteen out of twenty 
of the aristocracy of that truly independent country 
may be thus honorably classed. 





was spoken, too, in an unknown tongue. Was I the 
devil? and what was an ommadawn? Dark doubts 
crossed my mind; but they vanished, for Drusilla was 
more gracious than ever, and Marc Antony squeezed 
my hand at parting, and assured me, as well as he 
could articulate after six tumblers of hot Farintosh, 
“that | was a lucky man, and Drusilla a woman 
in ten thousand.” 

Well, the knot was tied, and but for the eclat of the 
thing, the ceremony might have been as safely solem- 
nized at Margate. On the lady's side, the property 
was stricily personal. Her claim upon the estates of 
the defunct field-marshal was never since established, 
for the properties of that distinguished commander 
could never be localized. Marc Antony had been a 
borrower from the first hour of our intimacy: and on 
the morning of her marriage, Drusilla, | have reason 
to believe, was not mistress of ten pounds—but then, 
she was a treasure in herself, and so swore Marc 
Antony. 

The private histbry of a honey-moon I leave to be 
narrated by those who have tound that haven of bliss 
which | had pictured, but never realized. If racketing 
night and day over every quarter of the metropolis, 
with the thermometer steady at 90; if skirmishing 
from Kensington to the Haymarket,.and thence to 
Astley’s and Vauxhdll, with frequent excursjons to 
those suburban hotels infested by high-spirited appren- 
tices, “and maids who love the mvon ;’—if this be 
pleasure, I had no reason to repine. In these affairs 
“our loving cousin” was @n absolute dictator, and 
against his decrees there was no appeal. To me, a 
quiet and nervous gentleman, Marc’s arrangements 
were detestable. What he called life, was death to 
me—his ideas of pleasure were formed on the keep- 
moving plan—and to sleep a second night in the same 
place would be, according to his theories, an atrecity. 
I found myself sinking under this excessive happiness ; 
and when I ventured a genile protest.against being 
whirled off in a thunderstorm from the “ Star and 
Garter” to the “Greyhound,” I received a cross fire 
that silenced me efleetually. From that period I 
submitted without a murmur; my days were num- 
bered ; another month like that entitled the honey 
one, would consign me to my fathers; the last of 
the Dawkinses would vanish from among men, and a 
mural monument in Saint Saviour’s record my years 
and virtues. But accident saved my life, though it 
annihilated my property. 

Years before | Jed Drusilla to the altar, a Connemara 
estate, which had belonged to her progenitors, and 
had been ruined in succession by the respective lords, 
was utterly demolished by a gentleman whom she 
termed “her lamented father.” The property had 
been in chancery for half a century, and advertised 
for sale beyond the memory of man; but as it was 
overloaded with every species of encumbrance, no 
one in his senses would have accepted the fee-simple 
asa gift. But my wife had determined that Castle 
Toole should be redeemed, and rise once more, 
phoeenix-like, from its embarrassments. It owed, she 
admitted, more than it was worth twice told—but 
then, sure, it was the family property. There, for 
four centuries, O"Tooles had died, and O’Shaughnesseys 
been born; and if she could only persuade me to re- 
purchase it with my wealth, she would be the first 
lady in the barony. To Marc Antony this project was 
enchanting. Ballybroney had been roofless for the 
last twenty years, that being about the period when 
the last of the “dirty acres,” which had once apper- 
tained to the mansion, had sli from the fingers of 
the Bodkins ; therefore, to ish himself for Castle 
Toole, would suit my kinsman to a hair. In short, 
the battery was unmasked; and whether overpersuaded 
by the eloquence of my wife, the argumenis of her 
cousin, or driven to desperation by a life of pleasure, 
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I consented in due time; and having accompanied 
my honored counsellors to Dublin, found no competitor 
for Castle Toole—proposed for the same—paid a large 
sum of money, and was declared by the legal func- 
tionaries a gentleman of estate, and that, too, in Con- 
nemara. 

In my eyes, the value of the purchase was not en- 
hanced by a personal investigation. It had its capa- 
bilities, it is true ; the house being a ruin, might be 
repaired ; and as the lands were in their primeval 
state, it was possible to reclaim them. Still, when 
one looked at a huge dismantled building of that mixed 
class in architecture between a fortilice and a dwelling- 
house, with gray-flagged rovf, lofty chimneys, embattled 
parapets, and glassless windows, it was ill calculated 
to encourage an English speculator in Irish estates. 
On every side a boundless expanse of barren moorland 
was visible, with an insulated portion of green surface 
on which the ¢astle stood, and a few straggling trees 
remained from what had once been.a noble oak wood. 
That some savage beauty did exist in wild highlands, 
a fine river, and an extensive lake, is certain; but to 
me, the scenery and the place was dreary and dis- 
heartening. In vain, therefore, did my friend Marc 
Antony dilate upgn its advantages. The river boasted 
tho best salmon-fishing in the country—What was it 
to me, who had never angled for a gudgeon? The 
mountains abounded with grouse—Who but a native 
could escalade them? ‘The bogs were celebrated for 
game—And would I devote myself, like another 
Decius, to be engulfed, for all the wild ducks that ever 
wore a wing? Byt then the Blazers were only a few 
miles distant, and their favorite fixture was on the 
estate. Really the proximity of that redoubted body 
produced a cold perspiration when I heard it. The 


Blazers! the most sanguinary fox-club in Connaught 
—a gang who would literally devastate the country, 
if it did not please Heaven to thin their numbers an- 


nually by broken necks and accidents from pistol 
bullets. Yet, with me, the Rubicon was crossed— 
Castle Toole was mine with all its imperfections, and 
I determined to exert my philosophy to endure, what 
it was impossible to undo. 

To restore the decayed glories of the mansion, you 
may well imagine, was a work of trouble and expense. 
It was done, and Drusilla slept again under the roof- 
tree of her progenitors. Hitherto I had indulged her 
fancies without murmuring, and some of them were 
superlatively absurd. I hoped, and believed, that 
when the hurry of re-establishing the ruin I had been 
fool enough to purchase was over, the worry and 
confusion of my unhappy life would terminate. While 
the repairs proceeded, we resided in a small house in 
a neighboring village, and were not much annoyed by 
unwelcome visiters. But no sooner was the castle 
completed, and the apartments reported habitable, 
than the country for fifty miles round complotted, as 
I verily believe, to inundate us with their company. 
A sort of saturnalia, called the house-warming, I thought 
destined to continue for ever; and after having en- 
dured a purgatorial state for several weeks, and the 
tumult and vulgar dissipation had abated, swarms of 
relations to the third and fourth generation of those 
that loved us, kept dropping in, in what they termed 
the quiet friendly way, until “ the good house Money- 
glass” was outstripped in hospitality by my devoted 
mansion. Although ten long miles from a post-town, 
we were never secure from an inroad. Men who 
bore the most remote affinity to the families of 
O’Shaughnessey or O’ Toole, desertedthe corners of the 
earth to spoliate the larder; and persons who, during 
the course of their natural lives, had never before 
touched fishing-rod or fowling-piece, now borrowed 
them “for the nonce,” and deemed it a good and suf- 
ficient apology for living on me a fortnight. Pedlars 
abandoned their accustomed routes ; friars diverged a 





score of miles to take us on “the mission ;’ pipers 
infested the premises ; and even deserters honored me 
with a passing call, “ for the house had such a name.” 
All and every calculated on that cursed ceade fealteagh. 
An eternal stream of the idle and dissipated filled the 
honse—the kitchen fire, like the flame of Vesta, was 
never permitted to subside—and a host of locusts de- 
voured my property. I lived and submitted, and yet 
had the consolation to know that I was the most 
unpopular being in the province. I was usually 
described as a “dry devil,” or a dark,* “dirty little 
man ;” while upon Drusilla blessings rained, and she 
was admitted to be “the best sowl that ever laid leg 
below mahogany.” 

I was weary of this state. Mare Antony was in 
regular possession of an apartment, which was duly 
termed by the servants “ Mr. Bodkin's room.” Summer 
passed, and so did autumn and its host of grouse- 
shooters. I foolishly hoped that, considering the locality 
of Castle Toole, my locusts would vanish with the 
butterflies ; but the only difference a rainy day made 
was, that the visiter who arrived never dreamed of 
departing till the morrow, and the number by no means 
abated. Some heavy bills came in, and I seized that 
opportunity of remonstrating with Drusilla. 1 told her 
my health was breaking; my fortune unequal to my 
expenses ; that common prudence required a certain 
limitation to our irregular hospitality; hinted that, 
though an occasional visit from Mr. Mare Antony 
Bodkin would be agreeable, yet that an everlasting 
abode would rather be a bore. I would have con- 
tinued, but my lady had listened, she thought, too long 
already. She fired at the very idea of retrenchment ; 
and as to Mr. Mare Antony Bodkin, we were, it ap- 
peared, too much honored by his society. He, a third 
cousin of Clanricarde, condescended to take my place, 
and entertain my company. He rode my horse and 
drank my wine, neither of which feats, as she opined, 
nature had designed me for doing in proper person; 
in short, by Herculean efforts on his part, he enabled 
me to hold my place among gentlemen. As to the 
paltry consideration of his residence, what was it ?— 
“God be with the time, when, as her ‘ lamented father’ 
said, a stranger remained for eighteen months in Castle 
Toole, and would probably have lived and died there, 
but that his wife discovered him, and forced the truant 
to abdicate; and yet,” she added, proudly, “ none 
could tell whether he was from Wales or Enniskillen ; 
and some believed his name was Humerton, while 
others asserted it was Macintosh. But,” as she con- 
cluded, “when her kinsman Mr. Bodkin was turned 
out, it was time for her to provide a residence,” and 
she flung from the room like a Bacchante, making 
door and window shiver. 

Well, you may pity or despise me as you will; 
from that day my wife assumed the absolute mastery, 
and I calmly submitted The house was now a scene 
of wild and unrestricted extravagance. Tenants ran 
away, cattle were depreciated, and worse still, claims 
made upon the property that had never been foreseen, 
and in nine months I was engaged in as many law- 
suits. I must have sunk beneath these calamities, 
but a domestic event gave a new turn to my hopes. 
No heir had yet been promised, when happily it was 
whispered that this blessing was not an impossibility. 

Of course, from that time, the least contradiction 
would have been death to my dear Drusilla. She 
never reigned lady-paramount till now, and her will 
was absolute. Relatives trooped down in scores, and 
Marc Antony was doubly cherished. Notwithstanding 
my nerves thrilled at their arrival, the Blazers were 
honorably feasted ; and, at the especial request of Mrs. 
Dawkins, on that occasion I determined to make a 


*“Dark,” in the kingdom of Connaught, is fre- 
quently used synonymously with “ unsocial.” 
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character. I really was half a hero ; presided at the 
head of my own table like its master, gave divers 
bumper toasts, and sat out the evening until 1 was 
fairly hors du combat, and tumbled from the chair. 
Drunk as I was, I recollected clearly all that passed. 
As but a couple of bottles a man had been then dis- 
cussed, my early fall appeared to create a sensation. 
«Js it a fit he has?” inquired an undersized gentleman, 
with an efflorescent nose, who had been pointed out 
to me as a six-bottle customer. “Phoo!” replied my 
loving cousin, “the man has no more bottom than a 
chicken. Lift him ; he has a good heart, but a weak 
head. He'll never do for Galway !” 

Every day from this period I became more unhappy 
and contemptible. My blue-stocking aunt, who, for 
reasons unnecessary to explain, had been since my 
marriage, totally estranged, was now officially informed 
that the name of Dawkins would be continued. She 
had the true leaven of family affection in her, and my 
past neglect was pardoned, and the kindest letter 
returned 40 my communication. One passage of her 
epistle ran thus—“ Though I felt acutely at your 
selecting a wife without even consulting one of whose 
attachment you must be well convinced, I forgive all, 
from the personal description you give of your consort. 
May the heir of our line be like his mother, is my 
prayer! For, oh, Daniel, my predilection for dark 
beauty is the same, and my conviction unalterable, 
that even 

——Genius a dead loss is, 
Without dark brows and long proboscis.” 


Poor woman! no wonder she thus considered: a 
sergeant in the Guards, with a countenance of the 
true Kemble character, had, in early life, almost turned 
her brain; and Tooley-street was kept in an uproar, 
until he was fortunately drafted off to join the Duke 
of York upon the Continent, and there, in due time, 
rested in the bed of glory. 

It is a lamentable thing for a man of sensibility to 
wed 9 woman whose conduct he considers irreconcile- 
able to his ideas of what female delicacy demands— 
and such was my case. Drusilla not only assumed 
the mastery within doors, but she extended her sway 
to the farm and the horses. One day at the head of a 
hundred paupers, she was planting trees; the next, 
with Mare Antony Bodkin, making a radical reform 
in the stables. On these occasions, arrayed in a man’s 
hat, with her limbs cased in Hessian boots, she looked, 
as Tom said, “ knowing.” I occasionally was permitted 
to attend, as a sort of travelling conveniency to hang 
her cloak upon; and I never returned without suffering 
some indignity from strangers, or personal disrepect 
from herself. It was death to me to hear her addressed 
in the coarse language of the stable, and allusions 
made to her altered figure, which appeared too vulgar 
even for the servants’ hall ; and when a fellow of fur- 
bidding countenance, with a scarlet coat and white 
unmentionables, whom the rest of the gang distinguished 
as “ Long Lanty,” crooked up the bottom of her dress 
with his hunting-whip, exclaiming, “ Bone and sinew! 
what a leg for a boot!” I could have knocked the 
ruffian down, had I been able, although for the exploit 
I should be taxed with my false delicacy, and the usual 
wind-up, “ It will never do for Galway !” 

Shy from my cradle, and accustomed to city formality, 
I was not likely to become at once habituated to Irish 
maanners. But in Connaught there was laxity of form 
—a free-and-easy system of society, that exceeded all 
belief, and to a distant person like me was intolerable. 
People on a half-hour’s acquaintance called you by 
your Christian name; and men whom you had never 
even heard of, rode to your door, and told you coolly 
they “ would stay a fortnight.” Introductions in 
Connemara, I believe, are reckoned among the works 
of supererogation. If I took a quiet ride, expecting 





upon my return to meet none at dinner but my wife and 
the eternal Marc Antony, I probably found half a score 
already seated at the table, and might learn the appel- 
latives of perhaps a couple of the gang, by the an- 
nouncement of “ Mr. Dawkins, Tom the Devil,” “ Mr. 
Dawkins, Smashall Sweeney.” 

I remember upon the day on which I was so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of the above gentlemen, 
in the course of the evening they differed about the 
color of a race-horse, and, after bandying mutual civili- 
ties, concluded by interchanging the lie direct and a 
full decanter. The latter having grazed my head, 
induced me to abscond immediately; and when I 
recorded to my loving helpmate the narrow escape 
from demolition I had just experienced, instead of 
tender alarm and connubial sympathy, her countenance 
betrayed irrepressible disappointment and surprise. 
“ And have you, Mr. Dawkins, really deserted your 
company, and that, too, at a period when two gentle- 
men had disagreed? Do return immediately. Such 
inhospitality, I assure you, will never do for Galway.” 
I did return; but I had my revenge, and dearly it 
cost me, though neither of the rascals were shot upon 
my lawn. Smashall rode off my lady's favorite mare 
in mistake, and sent her back next morning with a 
pair of broken knees—and Tom the Devil set fire to 
his bed-curtains the same night, and nothing but a 
miracle saved the house. Every thing in, the apart- 
ment, however, was consumed or rendered unser- 
viceable. . 

As I became more intimate with my wife's relatives, 
I found that nothing but the lamp of Aladdin would 
meet their multifarious demands. Castle Toole, like 
the cave of Abdullam, was the certain refuge of all 
gentlemen who happened to be in debt and difficulty. 
All that came here were, what is called in Connemara, 
“upon the borrowing hand ;” and when the sum ap- 
peared too large to be forthcoming in cash, nothing 
could be more accommodating than their overtures.— 
They would make my acceptance answer; they would 
wish it at sixty-one days ; but if it obliged me particularly, 
they would contrive to extend it to three months. It 
was, of course, a matter of mere form; it would be 
regularly provided for; it would, “upon honor!” If, 
after this, I hesitated, I did it on personal responsibility ; 
and sooner than be perforated upon my own lawn, I 
actually suffered myself to be made liable for some 
hundreds. When I complained bitterly of these spolia- 
tions to my wife, I received the usual comfort, “ Dear 
me, how narrow your ideas are! If my uncle Ulric 
had asked you for the money, it would have been a 
different affair. And so, all he wants is the accommo- 
dation of your name! Ah! if my ‘lamented father’ 
was alive, how he would be astonished! Many a 
time he and poor Ulric assisted each other. Indeed, 
the dear old man used to mention an amusing anec- 
dote. They once purchased a pipe of port, paid for 
it with a two months’ bill, and when the time expired, 
the wine was drunk, and the note protested. They 
had consumed so much from the wood, that it was not 
worth while to bottle the remainder. Do, Mr. Dawkins, 
at once oblige my uncle Ulric. Get rid of these 
narrow ideas. Believe me, they will never do for 
Galway.” 

There was another thing that added to my miseries, 
and yet to my honored helpmate it was a subject of 
unmeasured pride. 1t so happened, that the geogra- 
phical position of my ill-omened estate was nearly on 
the boundaries of Galway and Mayo—counties no less 
remarkable for their extent, than the truculent dispo- 
sition of the inhabitants. From time immemorial, my 
lawn was the chosen fizture for determining affairs of 
honor; and hence, more blood had been shed there 
than’ on any similar spot in Christendom. If the civil 
authorities were so ungentlemanly as to interrupt the 
combatants, the latter merely crossed the adjacent 
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bridge, and finished the affair to their satisfaction. It 
is right, however, to say, that the magistracy seldom 
interfered ; and if a functionary was forced out by 
eome mean-spirited relative, though the fears of the 
lord-chareellor might deter him from refusing his in- 
tervention, he still contrived to miss the road, cast the 
shoe, be run away with, or meet some happy casualty, 
that one of the parties might be defunct, and the sur- 
vivor in a place of safety, before he, the justice, 
appeared upon-the batile-ground. Hence, not a week 





“We understand that, at the especial request of 
Mrs. Dawkins, the body will remain im state at Castle 
Toole, until it is removed to its last resting-place, the 
family burying-ground at Carrick Nab.” —Connavght 


“ The friends and relatives of Mr. Cornelius Coola- 
ghan will be delighted to hear that he has been 
pronounced convalescent by Dr. M’Greal. A mistake 
has crept into the papers, stating that the accident was 
occasioned by his gray mare, Miss Magaraham, falling 


elapsed but my nerves were tortured by the arrival of | at a six-feet wall. The fact was, that the injury oe- 


a shooting-party, and probably further agonized by 
hearing Mr. Bodkin hallooing to the butler, “ Michael, 
(sotto voce,) devil speed ye, Michael ! the mistress desires 
ye to keep back dinner till the gentlemen have done, 
and.to present her compliments, and say that she ex- 
pects the company of the survivor.” 

All this was horrible to me ;—in the evening to be 
suddenly disturbed with pop! pop! and an outery ; 
or awakened before daylight by my lady’s maid open- 
ing the curtains with a curisey, to know “ where the 
dead man would be séritched.” It was, moreover, a 
desperate tax upon my finances: vagabonds, known 
and unknown, lay for weeks together in my house, 
while their broken bones were being reunited—not a 
month passed but there was some dying man in the 
state-room—doctors came and weni as regularly as 
the post-bay—and once in éach quarter, the coroner,* 
if he had any luck, impanellied a jury in eur hall. 

Nor were we less tormented with the Blazers. We 
always had a lame horse or two in the stables; and 
from the time cub-hunting commenced, till the season 
ended, of that redoubted community who hazard 


——“ Neck and spine, 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine,” 


we never boasted fewer than a couple on the sick-list. 
Once, when an inquest was holding in the house, a 
Blazer in the best bedroom, a dying earth-stopper in 
the gate-house, and four disabled horses “ at rack and 
manger,” I insinuated what a nnisance it was to have 
one’s house made a “morgue,” and the offices a 
hospital—“ Do, Mr. Dawkins, have done,” exclaimed 
my lady; “if you have no humanity, pray conceal it. 
Believe me, your feelings will never do for Galway.” 

But Drusilla had her reward. What though we 
kept a lazaretto for lame horses, and a general wake- 
house for gentlemen of honor who left the world 
without sufficient assets to procure a grave, our lights 
were not hidden, nor our charities unrecorded. ‘There 
was not a man shot, or an arm broken, but my lady 
wife was dragged neck and crop into the columns of 
the Connaught Journal—as for example : 

“Tae Late Caprain Macnas.—Further particulars. 
—When the lamented gentleman fell, his second, Mr. 
Peter Brannick raised the body in his arms. Life, 
however, was totally extinct, as the ball had fractured 
the fifth rib, and passed directly through the pericar- 
dium. In its transit, the fatal bullet shattered a portable 
tobacco-pipe which the deceased. invariably carried in 
his right waistcoat-pocket. The body was immediately 
removed upon a door to Castle Toole, where every 
attention to the remains of a gallant soldier was given 
by the acoomplished mistress. Indeed it is but right 
to say, that this estimable lady superintended in person 
the laying ont of the corpse. At midnight three friars 
from Ballyhownis, and a number of the resident clergy 
attended, and a solemn high mass was celebrated in 
the great hall. The reverend gentlemen employed 
upon this melancholy occasion have expressed their 
deep sense of the urbanity of the lady of the mansion. 





* In Connaught, this useful officer is paid by the 
job, and the number with which he occasionally debits 


curred in attempting to ride in and out of the pond of 
Ballymacraken, for a bet of ten pounds. As the village 
inn was not deemed sufliciently quiet, Mr. C. C. was 
carried to the hospitable mansion of Castle Toole. It 
is needless to add, that every care was bestowed upon 
the sufferer by the elegant proprietress. Indeed, few 
of the gentler sex so eminently combine the charms 
and amiabilities of the beautiful Mrs. Dawkins.”— 
Ibid. 

Well, I submitted to my fate with more than 
mortal fortitude. I saw that ia rashly marrying one 
in taste, feeling, and sentiment so totally my opposite, 
I had wrecked my happiness for ever, and that | must 
submit. My pride would sometimes fire at the slights 
I suffered from my very underlings, and the cool con- 
tempt of those locusts who lived only upon my bounty. 
I was rednced to utter dependency, and yet I never 
murmured a remonstrance. Presently, my wife took 
possession of my banker’s book ;—yet I did not rebel 
—for my nerves were weak, my spirit humble ;—fate 
made my own conduct punish me, and I had philoso- 
phy to bear it patiently. Butone thing reconciled me 
to much misery—it was a darling hope—a cherished 
fancy—this was left when all besides had fied, and I 
clung to it with the tenacity of a wretch who seizes 
the reed to support him while he drowns. ‘That hope, 
that sole dependence, was in my unborn child; on 
that being haply I might lavish my love :—and when 
nothing else remained on earth whereon to rest my 
affections, | tuirned to a visionary thing, a eteature not 
in existence, as an object on which -to fix my heart. 
You smile; but ah, remember I had. not nerves 
and feelings like the multitude. I am a poor helpless 
wretch, unfitted to withstand the villainy of mankind, 
and struggle through a world where the boldest will 
often. bleneh, and the wisest hold their course with 
difficulty . 

At times I felt a misgiving in my bosom, and pangs 
of jealousy tortured me. I saw much culpable famili- 
arity between my wife and her relative ; and for some 
tritling cause, she and I, for some time past, had not 
occupied the same apartment. Could she forget her- 
self and me so far! Oh, no no, she could not! She 
would not do a being like me, who submitted to her 
command, and sacrificed every thing to her fancy, so 
base, so cruel an injury! I never harmed a worn 
willingly ; and surely she would not wrong one so 
totally her thrall—her worshipper, as I! 

I considered that between the parties there existed 
a near relationship, and national habits and early inti- 
macy might warrant what was certainly indelicate, 
bat stil] might not be criminal. God help me! At 
times my brain burned—my senses were almost wan- 
dering ; and had this state of torture long continued, 
I must, ere now, have been the inmate of a madhouse. 
The time of her trial came, and at that awful hour, 
I am told, women like to have their husbands near 
them, for those they love can sometimes whisper hope, 
and rouse the drooping courage of the sufferer. But 
I was specially excluded from the chamber of the pa- 
tient, although constant messages passed between the 
lady and her kinsman. The trial ended happily—a 
boy was born; the servants flocked round me to offer 
their rude congratulations: but -the nurse cast on me 





the country is surprising. 











such a look of mingled pity and contempt as almost 
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affectionately for my wife 
eo “ It ise tine boy,” 
id, ight eat » the house- 


the wretch my worst fears had whispered, and a child 
was born—but not to me, 

The day the most eventful of my life, if my wedding 
one be excepted, at last arrived, and had it been nomi- 
nated for my undergoing the extreme penalty of the 
law, it could not have brought more horror with it. - [ 
felt the fulness of my degradation. I was a miserable 
puppet, obliged tu pretend a blindness te disgrace, of 
which my conviction was entire; and, automaton as 
I was considered, and litile as my looks or feelings 
were consulted, the deep melancholy of my face did 
not escape my conscience-stricken partner. She be- 
came pale and egitated, while, with affected indiffer- 
ence of manner, she taxed me with rudeness to my 
company, and more especially to herself. “What 
would the world say, if on this ‘ high festival, when 
the heir of Castle Toole was to be presented to his 
relatives, I should appear liker a monk at a death- 
wake, than a happy parent? Lord! Mr. Dawkins, 
this moping is so unmanly. Here will be the O’Tooles 


and the O’Shaughnesseys, Blakes and Burkes, Bellews | 


and Bodkins; they will feel it a personal insult. . If 
you encourage these humors, I assure you, Mr. Dawkins. 
you, will never do for Galway.” Before this jobation 
ended, carriage-wheels grated on the gravel, and men, 
women and children commenced and continued pour- 
ing in, as if another deluge had begun, and Castle 
Toole was an ark of safety. 

While the house was crowded within, the space 
before it appeared to be in the possession of a numerous 
banditti. ‘The tenants, of course, had flocked thither to 
do honor t the christening. For their refreshment a 
beeve was roasied whole, and beer and whiskey 
lavishly distributed. I never saw such a scene of 
waste and drunkenness before, although I had hitherto 
believed that my residence was tlie veriest rack-reni 
in the world. in every corner pipers. played, women 
danced, men drank, and swearing and love-making 
was awful. ‘There, while dinner was being served, | 
had stolen forth to vent my agony unnoticed. I am 
net gified with that command of nerve which 
can exhibit hollow smiles while the bosom is inly 
bleeding. To affect gaiety so foreign to my heart, I 
felt, would break it ; but the desperate misery that I 
endured would spur the dullest soul to madness. I 
viewed the rude revelry with disgust. I was the 
master of the feast, but the savages barely recognised 
me. Generally they spoke in their native language ; 
and though I did not exactly comprehend all they said, 
I heard enough to assure me of my utter insignificance 
in their rude estimate of character. Under a gate-pier, 
two old women were sitting ; they did not notice me, 
and continued their discourse. 

“ Ally astore—did ye see the child? They say it's 
the picture of Mare Bedkin.” 

“ Whist, ye divil!” was the rejoinder, as the crone 
proceeded with a chuckle: “ it has red hair; any how ; 
but Neil an skil a eau maun, (I have no skill in it,) 
and ye know best 

But the further ‘hamiliation of assisting at the cere- 
mony was saved me. In the hurry consequent upon 
the general confusion, the post-bag was handed to me 
instead of my lady wife, who lately had managed all 
correspondence. Mechanically I opened the bag, and 
a letter, bearing the well known direction of my aunt, 
met my eye. That under circumstances it should 
have reached me, appeared miraculous ; and, seizing 
an opportunity, I examined its contents in private. My 
kind relation had received my detail of misery ; and 
in reply, she implored me to abandan the scene of my 





degradation, and share her fortune, which was 

she said, than sufficient for us both. My heart 

with conflicting emotions—~ell unworthy as she was, 

could not bring myself to abandon Druailla -_ 

| actually hesitated, when curiosity prompted me to 
peruse a letter which was addressed to her, and marked 
immediate. Its contents were these— 

“Dear Mapa, 

“TI by this post have received the two writs as ex- 
pected. I settled the Ex. against Mr. M. A. B., and 
he may come to town any time till further notice. 
With respect to those against Mr. Dawkins, it is as 
well to let things take their course. He is a gentle- 
man of retired habits—and a little confinement, par- 
ticularly as he don’t hunt, will be quite immaterial. 1 
received the bullocks, but, as cattle are down, there 
is a balance still due. 

“A Dublin wine-merchant has just handed me an 
Ex. for 613/., and, insists upon accompanying me to 
Castle Toole. I have therefore named Wednesday, 
on which day you will please to have the doors closed. 
As the plaintiff may again be officious, I would re- 
commend his being ducked when returning ; and a city 
bailiff, whom you will know by his having ascorbutic 
face and yellow waisicoat, should for many reasons be 
corrected. Pray, however, take care the boys do not 
go too far, as manslaughter under the late act is now 
a transportable felony. 

“The sooner Mr. D. renders to prison the better. 
Tell your uncle Ulic I have returned non est to his 
three last; but he raust not show. You can drop me 


a line by bearer when you wish Mr. D. to be arrested ; 
and after we return nulla bona on Wednesday, I will 
come out and arrange matters generally. 
“ Believe me, dear madam, truly yours, 
“ Joun Grapy, 
“ Sub-sheriff, Galway. 


“Mrs. Dawkins. 
“Castle Toole. 

“PS. What a blessing it is for poor Mr. Dawkins, 
that he has suc:. 2 woman of business to manage his 
afiairs . He is a well meaning man, but he'll never do 
Sor Galway. J. G.” 


* Had I been ten times over the tame wretch I was, 
I could not be insensible te the deep treachery of = 
worthless woman, who had ruined my property, and 
would now incarcerate my person. In spite of re- 
monstrances upon its apparent inhospitality, I abandoned 
the “impious feast,” and while my absence wus neither 
missed nor regarded, I stole from the accursed spet, 
and by bribing a wandering stocking-man, was enabled 
to make my way to the coast, and procure a fishing- 
boat to place myself beyond the power of arrest. The 
same bad Iuck appeared to follow me; the drunken- 
ness of the scoundrels threatened to interrupt my 
escape, and even place my life in peril. When I reach 
England, I will seck reparation for my injuries; and 
though all besides is gone, I shall at least endeavor to _ 
liberate myself from a worthless wontan who abused 
a weak and too confiding husband. 

Alas! whata stream of misfortunes will sometimes 
originate in a trifle. A Margate steamer entailed a 
life of suffering upon me. My fortune vanished, 
my wife deceived me—laughed at by my friends, and 
ridiculed by my enemies; from’ all these complicated 
misfortunes, I have learnt but one simple fact, alas! 
—That I should never do for Galway. 

————<e 

The largest waves of the Ocean proceed at the rate 
of from thirty to forty miles an hour; yet it is @ vul- 
gar belief that the water itself advances with the 
speed of the wave. The form of the wave only ad- 
vances, while the substance, except a little spray above, 
remains, rising and -falling in the same place. 
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LANSDOWNE HOUSE. 


{The following is a description of the residence of 
one of the English Nobility :) 

Few, if any, of the town mansions of our nobility 
are upon so graud a scale, in point of extent—few, if 
any, are so admirably adapted, in all their accessories 
and appointments, for the splendour of a magnificent 
Sete—for the accommodation of a numerous host of 
princely and noble guesis—as that of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, in Berkeley square. 

Lansdowne House—formerly Shelburne House— 
which, with its grounds, occupies the entire south side 
of the Square, was built, about the year 1765, for the 
Earl of Bute, by whom it was sold, in an unfinished 
state, to the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and father of the present peer, for the 
sum of 22,0007. The architects were Robert and 
James Adam, men not slightly celebrated in their day. 
The house, opening towards the east, is fronted with 
white stone, and ornamented with Ionic pillars, and a 
pediment just observed peeping above the rich foliage 
by which it is surrounded, and thus producing a very 
grateful effect to the eye. The ornament of the frieze, 
it may be added, is taken from that of the Temple of 
Concord, at Rome. 

The external proportions of Lansdowne House have 
been thought somewhat heavy; but, if so, the inte- 
rior offers abundant compensation, as, in convenience, 
comfort, and elegance, it would be with difficulty sur- 


The site of the mansion being more spacious than 
usual, it admitted of a noble suite of rooms on the 
principal floor, and also on that above. On occasion 
of a grand party, however, the lower suite of rooms 
alone, is sufficient for the accommodation of two thou- 
sand persons. 

It may be desirable to state the dimensions of some 
of the chief apartments: 


THE HALL OF ENTRANCE 
Is 28 feet by 27. To the right and left are ancient 
statues in niches. In the frieze of the Hall a centaur 
and patera are introduced alternately; the former 
being the crest of the family. 


; THE LIBRARY, 
Originally fitted up as one of the lateral drawing- 
rooms, is 24 feet by 37. Over the mantel-piece, is an 
antique bas relief of Chalcas. Here are two spiral 
tripods; and, ranged on the tops of the book-shelves, 
or cases, are sixteen or eighteen antique busts. Be- 
tween the windows, at the end of the room opposite 
the entrance, a bust in Porphyry of the Emperor 
Vitellius. 

THE DINING ROOM, 
In the Doric order (with the capital antique, but the 
ornament in the frieze new) is a truly noble apartment; 
24 feet in width, by 47 in length. Simple in its ap- 
pearance and style of decoration, this room is enriched 
by numerous works of art, in sculpture; amongst 
which may be mentioned—a Sleeping Nymph, one of 
the latest productions of Canova—a Pugilator—Ger- 
manicus—Young Emperor —Plotina, as Fortune— 
Apollo—Bacchus—Claudius—Cicero—Trajan ; with 
busts, of the heroic size, of Isis and Antinous, as Osiris. 


THE FRONT DRAWING ROOM, 
21 feet by 22, has a beautiful ceiling, painted by Cipri- 
ani. Here is a very fine portrait of Rembrant, by 
himself; and another of Canova’s master-pieces—his 
celebrated Venus. 


THE DRAWING ROOM, 
Corresponding in size with the Library already men- 





Bone and Mass, from the ancient masters; and also a 
few choice paintings :—thé Prodigal Son, by Guercino 
—Olivarez, and portrait of himself, by Velasquez— 
Christ in the Garden, by L. Carracci—Hope, by Ger- 
ard—Holy Family, by Schedoni—Girl with a Muff, 
and Girl’s Head, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


THE GALLERY. 

This must be pronounced, the glory of Lansdowne 
House! It is in all respects a magnificent apartment. 
Forming the north, or right hand side of the mansion, 
from the entrance, it consists of a parallelogram, 38 
feet in length by 30 in breadth, and two circular 
ends, each 30 feet in diameter. The beautifully polish- 
ed floor is inlaid, in a costly style, from a design by Sir 
Robert Smirke. The walls are of pale pink; the 
coved ceiling, apparently supported by pilasters of scag- 
liola marble, is carved and gilt in pannels, relieved 
with pale pink. Entering from the Library, the fire- 
place is, centrally, on the right. Opposite to the fire- 
place are three upright windows ; beneath which is 
a noble Brescia slab, of from twelve to fifteen feet in 
length. 

On the slab are three antique busts—Minerva in the 
centre—with candelabra between; and fvur tripod 
candelabra at each end. The chimney piece is sup- 
ported by Egyptian figures ; over it, Osiris, in Paragon 
marble, from Adrian’s villa. It has also branches, &c. 
for lights. At the sides are antique groups, and. busts 
on pedestals. In each of the circular ends of the gal- 
lery are five niches (inclusive of the entrance) for 
statues. Near the Brescia slab is an antique marble 
chair. The statues are all Roman antiques :—Hercu- 
les, and Marcus Aurelius, from the Frascati Road, nine 
miles from Rome—Mercury—Cupid and Psyche, 
fonnd at Adrian’s villa—Diomede, fuund at Ostia— 
Theseus, from Adrian's villa—Juno, in a sitting position 
—Amazon, from the Frascati Road—Juno, standing— 
Busts of Venus and Mercury, Colossal Minerva, &c. 

The principle on which this “ festive hall” is light- 
ed, on public occasions, is grand and imposing. At 
each end of the parallelogram is a large expansive fan 
light, on the outside of which are placed from seventy 
to eighty Argand lamps, with powerful reflectors be- 
hind, which cast their rays with intense force into the 
space beneath. These, assisted by about two 
hundred wax lights in the interior, produce an illumi- 
nation splendid and dazzling almost beyond belief— 
Filled with moving forms, resplendent in themselves 
with the light of life and beauty, of grace and loveli- 
ness, the scene is thatof an enchanted palace! 

The large Drawing-room, up stairs, was formerly 
appropriated as a picture gallery; but, since the re- 
moval of the Marquess’s fine collection of paintings 
and other works of art to his Lordship’s seat at Bowood, 
in Wiltshire, it has been rarely used. Nor need its 
relief from occupation be wondered at, when what we 
have before stated is remembered—that there is space 
enongh below for the accommodation of two thousand 
persons ! 

ST TT 
HOSPITALITY. 

The voice of inspiration has enjoined hospitality as 
aduty. The dictates of nature concur in pronouncing 
ita virtue. In the simplicity of ancient times, it flour- 
ished as a vigorous plant, beneath whose spreading 
branches the traveller found shelter from the noon- 
day sun and the midnight storm. But nations in their 
approach to refinement have been prone to neglect its 
culture. They have hedged it about with ceremonies, 
and encumbered it with trappings, till its virtues faded 
or its roots perished. Like the stripling shepherd it 
hath drooped beneath the gorgeous armour of royalty, 
while it would fain have found among the smooth 





tioned (24 feet by 37) contains some fine enamels, by 


stones of the brook the strength it needed. 
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MINERALOGY. 


In examining the dazzling beauties that lie beneath 
the surface of the earth, we may there find objects to 
rival, in our admiration, the plumage of the humming- 
bird and the rich tints of the gayest butterflies and 
flowers. Among them are to be numbered, Gold, Sil- 
ver, the precious gems, Marble, Jasper, and an almost 
endless variety of minerals. This name is giveu alike 
to all inanimate productions of the earth; from the 
most valuable to the most worthless. We have little 
occasion to descend into the mines, from which speci- 
mens are obtained, since they are much more cunve- 
niently studied when arranged in a cabinet. Let us, 
then, proceed to examine them methodically; for, ex- 
clusively to select and admire those which, at first 
sight, please the eye, would be not only uninstructive, 
but confusing. 

Minerals consist of Earths, Alkalis, Metals, and 
Acids, either simple or variously combined; and some 
inflammable substances, such as Cval, Amber, and 
Sulphur. Many of these being mannfactnred into 
various articles in common use, are already familiar 
to the reader: such as Gold, Iron, Copper, Tin, and 
several other metals; Alabaster, of which vases are 
formed ; and Marble, which is fashioned into slabs and 
chimney-pieces, and affords the material which grows 
into beauty under the chisel of the sculptor; besides 
these, the Sulphuric and Muriatic Acids, which form 
a part of many minerals, are constantly used, under 
the names of oil of vitriol and spirit of salt. 

A knowledge of these substances, has, since the 
earliest ages, engaged the attention of the learned; 
and, in latter years, has even exercised the imagination 
of the poet:— 


Dull-ey’d Naptha pours his pitchy streams, 
And Jet, uncolour’d, drinks the solar beams: 


Silvery Selenite her crystal moulds, 
And soft Asbestus smooths his silky folds; 
His cubic forms phosphoric Fluor prints, 
Or rays in spheres his Amethystine tints. 


Gay-pietur’d Mochoes glow with landscape dyes, 
And changeful Opals roll their lucid eyes ; 

Blue lambent light around the Sapphire plays: 
Bright Rubies blush, and living Diamonds blaze. 


Chemical investigation makes us acquainted with 
the properties of mingrals; separates them into their 
elements, and enables us to distinguish one species 
from another, by ascertaining its composition. But as 
it would require a considerable knowledge of chemis- 
try, and a great deal of time, to analyse every speci- 
men, before it is placed in a collection, it is desirable 
that a collector should, so far as it is possible, become 
acquainted with the outward appearance and sume 
other properties of minerals, which are calied their 
external and physical characters. Under this term are 
comprised their external form and colour; their struc- 
ture; fracture, or appearance when broken ; hardness, 
transparency, or opacity; lustre, taste, smell, elasticity, 
weight, or specific gravity: magnetism, electricity, and 
phosphorescence. No doubt, most of these terms are 
clearly understood by our readers; but some of them 
may require a little explanation. 

By specific gravity, is meant the weight of any sub- 
stance compared with the weight of an equal bulk of 
distilled water; which, as the standard of comparison, 
is called one. Thus, if the weight of a cubic inch of 
water be called one, then the weight of a cubic inch 
of guld will be nineteen; of lead, rather more than 
eleven; of iron, above seven and a half; and their spe- 
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cific gravities are said to be 19, 11.3, 7.6, &c—the 
specific gravities of minerals being written, for conve- 
nience, with decimal fractions. 

Some minerals, which contain a large proportion of 
Iron, aliract the magnetic needle when presented to it; 
those which attract one end and repel the other, are 
said to have polarity. 

In a few minerals, electricity is produced by friction; 
as in Amber and the Topaz, which, afier being rubbed 
for a minute on woollen cloth or baize, will attract small 
scraps of thin paper and filaments of thread or wool; 
in a still smaller number, it may be excited by the 
simple application of heat. 

A phosphoric light is emitted by some minerals when 
heated. 

An intimate acquaintance with these characters, 
assists us to compare one mineral with another, and to 
perceive in what respects it agrees with, or differs 
from, those which we either know from personal expe- 
rience, or the descriptions given of them in Mineralo- 
gical works. 

Minerals ‘may be divided first into five classes ; 
namely :— 


1. Eartuy MINERALS. 

2. Acipirerous Eartuy MINERALS. 
3. ALKALINE Sa ts. 

4. METALS, AND THEIR OREs. 

5. INFLAMMABLE MINERALS. 


Each of these divisions contains one or more fami- 
lies, which are a collection of species, different in some 
respects, yet resembling each other in a few of their 
principal characteristics. 


EARTHY MINERALS. 


In the first class, the Silicious Earth, Siica, and 
those minerals of which it constitutes the greater part, 
occupy a distinguished place. Jn its purest state, it is 
called Quartz; and is often somewhat granular, but 
more frequently crystallised in six-sided prisms, termi- 

1 nated by six or three faces, 
forming a pyramid. When 
the prisms are long and 
transparent, they are termed 
Rock Crystal (Fig. 1:) very 
brilliant groupes of these, 
some colourless and others 
faintly tinged with orange, © 
are found in Dauphine, and 
among the Alps. There 
is no necessity, however, to 
go quite so far to obtain 

them, as very good specimens are brought from the 
Cornish Copper-mines. ‘The Cairn Gorums, of a dark 
brown colour, from Scotland and Siberia, and the 
beautiful yellow Rock Crystal of Brazil, are varieties 
of Quartz; and also, the violet- 
coloured or purple crystals, so 
well known by the name of 
Amethyst (Fig. 2); to which 
gem the ancients attributed 
the miraculous power of coun- 
teracting the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine; for which reason, 
Pliny says, “it is good to wear 
a ring, or other ornament, made 
of this stone, when you wish to drink freely.” This ad- 
vice, Pliny, of course, addressed to those of his own sex. 
The Amethyst is now deemed by its wearers to possess 
a charm, very different from that attributed to it by the 
learned, but too ofien erroneous, author of antiquity. 







































































26 RAISING GF THE WIDOW’S SON. 








Original. 
SCRIPTURAL SKETCHES.=NO. IV. 
BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Raising of the widow's son. 
Tue moon was up, and bathed in splendour bright 
High gilded dome, and battlement, and tower, 
And rained her light, like silver, on the waves 
That calmly slept, of Galilee’s blue sea. 
The balmy breeze laden with fragrance bland, 
From myrrhine shrubbery and citron groves, 
And exhalations of the spicy earth, 
Came in refreshing waves to bathe the limbs 
And feast the sense with odorous perfume. 


Immersed in gloomy thought the widow sat, 
Nor saw the splendours of the vaulted sky, 
Nor felt upon her burning brow the breeze 
That whispering through the tendrils of the vines 
Clustering around its lattice, came to cool 
And vivify her sorrow-shaken frame. 
A dimly-burning lamp threw ils pale light 
Upon the paler features of the child ; 
Her son, the comfort of her widowed years, 
Sole pledge of mutual love, lay on his couch, 
The gathering tears slow-rolling from his eyes, 
O'er which the death-film gathered—for the fate 
Of her who gave him being—who had watched 
His helpless infancy with anxious eye, 
And whose infirmities demanded now 
A kindlier care than the grudged charities 
Of a cold, harsh, unsympathetic world. 

* + ” 7 oo * * * 

“ Mother!” “ My son!” and o’er his couch she stood 
In infinite despair. The glassy eye, 
The pupil o’er its orb distending widt, 
The painful breathings of his brawny chest 
And the mysterious lividness of death 
Brooding upon his features pale, proclaimed 
The mournful hour of dissolution near. 
Her withered arms the weeping widow threw 
Around the neck of her departing son, 
And mourned in agony, while heavy sobs 
Shook every fibre of her tottering frame : 
And he essayed, while in the lamp of life 
The light still flickered, with a soothing voice 
Her wounded spirit to bind up and heal. 
“ God stay thy sorrows mother! and raise up 
A friend unto thee, who with filial care 
Shall cherish thee, and smooth life’s rugged path 
Till thou shalt slumber in the peaceful tomb.” 


As o'er his dying couch the widow stood, 
She pressed her shrivelled lips to his, and felt 
Them cold and clammy, saw his soft blue eyes 
That beamed so fondly on her, pale and closed 
In death’s deep slumber, ne’er to open more, 
And heard the bursting of that tender heart 
Whose every pulse beat warm with filial love. 


Youth is life's spring-tide; and although its hopes 
Be crushed beneath the iron heel of wo, 
They germ again, and the bruised spirit stands 
In elasticity erect and firm. 
Not so with age: the wintry storm of grief 
Shakes the last leaf from hope’s lone arid bough, 
Poisoning with simoom blast the fount of life ; 
And then the wounded soul, brooding in tears 
O’er utter desolation, falls alone. 
She was alone, childless, and friendless, and she bent 
Her head in sorrow, and the passionate wail 
Of lamentation rose upon the air. 


“ Art thou, my beautiful! for ever gone, 
Whe staunched the current of my widowed tears, 








Who shed a light life’s wintry storms upon, 
And stood:the pillar of my failing years: 
Oh! art thou gone! thou gentle-hearted one! 
My first—my last—my loved—my only son! 


“ Yes, thou art gone'!—and as a princely prize, 
Is won thy manly beauty by the grave; 

And sealed for ever are thy death-glazed eyes, 
O’er which the golden tresses gently wave; 

Gone are the roses from thy forehead fair, 

And paleness reigns, and deathly dampness there. 


“Oh! I had hoped, that thou, my son, would close 
These dying eyes, and weep my final doom, 
When this lone widowed heart, oppressed by woes, 
Be gathered to its resting place—the tomb; 
And sometimes visit the sequestered spot, 
Where sleeps thy mother’s dust, by all the world 
forgot. 


“ But like unripened fruit, before its time, 
Thou'rt hoarded in the granary of death, 
Fall’n in thy beauty ere thy manhood’s prime— 
How would I joy to yield this labouring breath! 
And lay beneath the turf my weary head 
With thee, my son, amid the silent dead.” 


Morn broke, and with it came the glorious sun, 
Flushed, as it were, with vigour from repose; 
His fiery axle‘on the mountain tops 
Shed its red bearns, illumining in gold, 

In purple, and in crimson, the fair clouds 
Floating like banners opened to the breeze, 

And studding, as with gems, the dewy shrubs, 
That spread their vivid petals to his rays. 

The purling streams meandering thro’ sweet groves, 
Seemed with their borders of rich green enclosed, 
Like silvery pictures edged with velvet round; 
Amid the dew-bespangled boughs, the birds 

Of golden plumage glanced their mellow throats 
Attuned to melody—the earth, the sky, 

Shrub, flower, and tree, and every insect smiled 
With a redundancy of iife and joy. 


Dark to the mourner was the glorious morn, 
With its bright sunshine and prismatic hues: 
Dreary and void, the wide, the fertile earth 
With its gay prospects—herbage, fruits, and flowers : 
The light that cheered her darksome soul was out, 
The sun that gave beauty and life to all 
Earth’s fairy prospects, had for ever set; 

And destitute and lonely, wrapt in grief, 

She looked upon the features of the dead 
With earnest gaze, before the funeral shroud 
Enwrap him from her, and the coffined corpse 
Be carried out to its eternal home. 


The corpse was coflined, and is borne along 
In slow procession to the city gate. 
The sorrowing mother bent beneath the weight 
Of years and wo, in sable garments clad, 
Totters along beside the sable bier; 
And, as at every tread, the heart-wrung tears 
Course down the channels of her furrowed cheeks, 
A voice of melody steals on her ear, 
Thrilling each shattered nerve, “ Woman! weep not!” 


The bier stood still: the widow's eyes grew dim, 
Sight, stréngth, sensation left her; to the ground 
The widow sunk, bewildered and amazed. 
Sensation came. Her son, clothed with his shroud, 
Bent over her, and the Eterzal God, 

Who holds the keys of hell and death. With smiles 
Of heavenly sweetness beaming on his face, 

He changed the fount of tears to one of joy, 
Presenting to her, her lamented son, 

Restored to life—to her embrace maternal! 
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CADDY CUDDLE. 


On the second anniversary of their wedding-day, 
the Honourable Charles Caddy, and Lady Letitia, his 
high-born and beautiful wife, entertained a large party 
of guests at Caddy Castle. Until a few months pre- 
viously to this event, the old building had been lefi 
nearly desolate, for a period of eleven or twelve years: 
a few domestics were its only inhabitants, except old 
Squire Caddy Caddy, its unfortunate owner, who had 
lost his wits, and was confined in one of its comfortable 
turrets, under the care of a couple of stout and wary 
keepers. 

The castle had recently been put in order for the 
reception of the Honourable Charles Caddy, a distant 
relation of, but next heir to, the lunatic, who was en- 
trusted with the care of Caddy Caddy’s property. He 
came down to Caddy Castle, with a determination of 
making himself popular in the neighbourhood; and 
began by giving invitations to all the gentlemen and 
ladies of respectability, within a circuit of several 
miles. A number of his own personal friends, and 
those of Lady Letitia, had followed them, shortly after 
their departure froin town, to spend the Christmas ho- 
lidays at Caddy Castle; so that the ancient edifice was 
by far more gay than it had ever been, even during 
the time when the once jovial Caddy Caddy was lord 
paramount in the hails of his aneestors. 

Among the guests assembled in honour of the day, 
was Mr. Caddy Cuddle, a quiet elderly bachelor, of 
small fortune, related, on his mother’s side, to the Caddy 
family, who had been one of Caddy Caddy's most in- 
timate associates. in former times. By oder of the 
medical gentlemen who attended on Caddy Caddy, 
Mr. Cuddle, as well as all his old friends, had been 
denied access to the luuatic, from very proper motives, 
at the outset of his confinement. Caddy. Cuddle’s 
cottage was cleven miles distant; the Castle had lost 
its chief attraction; and this was the first time he had 
been near it for several years. 

In his younger days, Caddy Cuddle was of a very 
active and enterprising spirit; he shared the perils of 
his father’s three last voyages, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have made as good a seaman as old Herbert 
Cuddle himself, had it not been for the solicitude of 
his mother; who, losing her other two children rather 
suddenly, persuaded young Caddy that a life of ease, 
with sufficient to satisfy the desires of a moderate 
person, was preferable by far to the dangers attendant 
upon a chase after Fortune, on the perilous ocean. 
Caddy then amused himself by studying the learned 
languages; and, at length, as some of his simple neigh- 
bours said, had got them so completely at his fingers’ 
ends, that it was a pity his parents had not made him 
a parson. 

He was simple, kind, and innocent of evil intentions, 
as it was possible for a man to be; but it was his mis- 
fortune, owing to his ignorance of that most useful of 
all sciences, a knowledge of the world, to tonch the 
feelings of his host rather smartly, on several occasions, 
during the discourse that took place, over the bottle, 
among the guests at the Castle. Cuddle was naturally 
taciturn; but two or three extra glasses of wine pro- 
duced their usual effect upon such a temperament, and 
rendered him too loquacious to be pleasant. The 
happiest hours of his life, were those which he had 
passed, above a dozen years before at Caddy Casile; 
and he repeatedly alluded to his unhappy friend, poor 
Caddy Caddy—the feats they had performed, the jokes 
they had cracked, the simple frolics they had enacted, 
and the songs they had sung together, over their ale 
and tobacco, in the good old days. 

The Honourable Charles Caddy felt particularly 





annoyed at the fact of his lunatic relation’s confine- 
ment in the Castle—which, perhaps rather in bad 
taste, he had made the scene of festivity—being thus 
abruptly revealed to his fashionable visiters; but he 
was too well-bred to display the least symptom of his 
feelings. Watching, however, for an opportunity, when 
he might break in upon Cuddle’s narratives, without 
palpably interrupting. him, the Honourable Charles 
Caddy, adroitly, as he thought, started a subject, which, 
he imagined, would be at once interesting to his neigh- 
bours, and turn.two or three of his metropolitan friends 
from listeners to talkers. 

“T have been looking over the common, this morn- 
ing,” said he, “and it occurs to me, that, in a neigh- 
bourhood so opulent as ours, races might be established 
without much difficulty. ‘The common would afford 
as pretty a two-mile course as any gentlersan could 
desire. If such a thing were set on foot, 1 should be 
happy to lend it all the support in my power. I would 
take leave tu offer a cup, to commence with; and 
I think I could answer for a plate from the county 
members. Indeed, it surprises me, rather, that the 
idea has not before occurred to some gentleman in the 
Vicinity.” 

“Cousin Caddy, it has!” exclaimed Cuddle; “ our 
respected friend and relation, up stairs, gave away a 
dozen smock-frocks and a bundle of wagon-whips, for 
seven successive years; and would, doubtless, have 
done so to this day, had not his misfortune deprived 
him of the power. The prizes were contested for, 


regularly, on the second day of the fair—which then 
took place on the common—immediately afier the pig 
with the greasy tail was caught; and the boys had 
eaten the hot rolls, sopped in treacle; and the women 


had wrestled for the new gown; and” — 

“ Women wrestle!” exclaimed one of the Honour- 
able Charles Caddy’s friends. 

“ Mr. Cuddle is quite correct, sir,” replied young 
Tom Horner, who had lately come into possession of a 
snug estate in the neighbourhood; “ I have seen them 
wrestle in various other parts of the county, as well as 
on our common.” 

“ Never heard of such savages since the day I drew 
breath! Egad!—never, I protest!” said the gentleman 
who had interrupted Caddy Cuddle. 

“Why, it’s bad enough, I must admit,” said Horner; 
“but I think I heard you boast that you were a man 
of Kent, just now, sir; and, as I am told, the women 
of that county play cricket-matches very frequently. 
Now, in my opinion, there is not a very great difler- 
ence between a female match at cricket, on a common, 
and a feminine bout at wresiling, in a ring. In saying 
this, | beg to observe that I mean no oflence.’’. 

“I take none; I protest I see no uccasion—no pre- 
tence for my taking umbrage.—I am not prepared to 
question the fact”—added the speaker, turning toward 
his host; “not prepared to question the fact, yon ob- 
serve, afier what has dropped from the gentleman; 
although, with permisson, on behalf of the women of 
Kent, I take leave to declare, that 1 never heard of 
their indulging in such an amusement, before the 
gentleman mentioned it.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Caddy Cuddle, who had been very 
impatient, all this time, to blazon the generosity and 
spirit of his friend, Caddy Caddy; “ I was going on to 
state, that, after the gold-laced hat was grinned for 
through a horse-collar; the pig was caught, and so forth 
—the expense of all which pastimes Caddy Caddy 
bore;—the wagon-horse-race was run, for the whips 
and frocks.” 

“ A wagon-horse-race!” said the gentleman of Kent; 
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“I beg pardon; did I hear you correctly?—Am I to 
understand you as. having positively said—a wagon- 
horse-race ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Tom Horner; “and capital 
sport it is: | have been twice to Newmarket, and once 
to Doncaster; | know a little about racing; | think it 
a noble, glorious, exhilarating sport; but next to the 
first run | saw for St. Leger, | never was half so de- 
lighted with any thing, in the shape of racing, as when 
Billy Norman, who now keeps the west gate of Caddy 
Park here, exactly sixteen years ago, come August, 
won the whips on the common.” 

“ Indeed!”’ simpered the gentleman of Kent, gazing 
at Tom Horner, as though he were a recently import- 
ed nondescript. 

“ Billy, on that occasion, rode most beautifully ;” 
continued Horner; “he carried the day in fine style, 
coming in, at least, seven lengths, behind all his com- 
petitors.” 

“If I may be allowed,” observed the gentleman of 
Kent, “ you would say, before.” 

“ Not at all, sir; not at all;” exclaimed Caddy Cud- 
dle; “draught horses are not esteemed as valuable in 
proportion to their speed: in the wagon-horse-race, no 
man is allowed to jockey his own animal; the riders 
are armed with tremendous long whips; their object 
is to drive all their companions before them; he that 
gets in last, wins: and so, sir, they slash away at each 
other's horses;—then, sir, there’s such shouting and 
bellowing ; euch kicking, rearing, whinnying, galloping, 
and scrambling, that it would do a man’s heart good 
to look at it. Poor Caddy Caddy used to turn to me, 
and say, as well as his laughter would let him— 
«What are your Olympic games—your feats, and fine 
doings at the tombs of your old Greek heroes, that you 
prate about, compared with these, cousin Cuddle?’ ” 

The Honourable Charles Caddy smiled, and bit the 
inner part of his lip with vexation: he now tried to 
give the conversation another turn, and introduced the 
chase; thinking that it was a very safe subject, as 
Caddy Caddy had never kept a pack of hounds. “I 
feel very much inclined,” said he, “ anxious as I am 
to forward the amusement of my neighbours, to run up 
a kennel; beyond the rookery, at the north end of the 

park—where there is very good air, and a fine stream 
of water—and invite my friend, Sir Harry Parton, to 
hunt this country, for a couple of months during the 
season. One of my fellows says, that there are not 
only numbers of foxes in the neighbourhood, but what 
is still better, a few—a very few—of those stags, about 
whieh we have heard so much. | think I have in- 
fluence enough with Sir Harry to persuade him ; at all 
events, I'll invite him; and if he should have other 
-existing engagements, I pledge myself—that is, if such 
a step would be agreeable—to hunt the country my- 
self.” 

“Our respected and unfortunate friend, cousin 
Caddy,” said Cuddle, “ had a little pack of dogs” — 

“A pack of dogs, indeed, they were, Mr. Cuddle,” 
interrupted young Horner; “ five or six couple of curs, 
that lurked about the Castle, gentlemen, which we 
used sometimes to coax down to the river, and spear 
or worry an otter; and, now and then, wheedle away 
to the woods, at midnight, for a badger-hunt, after 
drinking more ale than we well knew how to carry. 
I was a boy then, but I could drink ale by the quart.” 

“ Ay, ay!” exclaimed Caddy Cuddle, “ those were 
famous times! "Tis true, 1 never went out with you, 
but I recollect very well how I enjoyed poor Caddy 
Caddy’s animated descriptions of the badger-hunt, when 
he came back.” 

“Oh! then you hunted badgers, did you?” said the 
gentleman of Kent to Tom Horner, in a sneering tone, 
that produced a titter all round the table. 

“ Yes, sir—we hunted badgers,” replied Tom ; “ and 
capital sport it is, too, in default of better.” 








“I dare say it is,” said the gentleman of Kent. 

“ Allow me to tell you then, sir, that there is really 
good sport in badger-hunting, it is a fine, irregular sort 
of pastime, unfettered by the systematic rules of the 
more aristocratic sports. ‘The stag-hunt and the fox- 
chase, are su shackled with old ordinances and covert- 
side statutes, that they remind me of one of the classi- 
cal dramas of the French: a badger-hunt is of the ro- 
mantic school ;—free as air, wild as mountain breezes; 
—joyous, exhilarating, uncurbed, and natural as one 
of our Shakspeare’s plays. Barring an otter-hunt, (and 
what's better still, according to Caddy Cuddle’s ac- 
count, who has been in the North Seas, the spearing 
of a whale,) there are few sports that suit my capacity 
of enjoyment, so well as badger-bagging.—Just picture 
to yourself, that you have sent in a keen terrier, no 
bigger than a stout fitchet, or thereabouts, to ascertain 
that the badger is not within; that you have cleverly 
bagged the hole, and stuck the end of the mouth-line 
in the fist of a patient, but wary and dexterous clod- 
hopper; (an old, lame, broken-down. one-eyed game- 
keeper, is the best creature on earth for such an office ;) 
—and then, what do you do?—Why, zounds! every 
body takes his own course, with or without dogs, as it 
may happen; hunting, yelping, hallooing, and beating 
every brake for half a mile, or more, round, to get 
scent of the badger. Imagine the moon, ‘ sweet hun- 
tress of yon azure plain,’ is up, and beaming with all 
her brilliancy; the trees beautifully basking in her 
splendour; her glance streaming through an aperture 
in an old oak, caused by the fall of a branch, by light- 
ning, or bluff Boreas, and fringing the mallow-leaf with 
silver; the nightingale, in the brake, fascinating your 
ear; the glow-worm delighting your eye:—you stand, 
for a moment motionless;—the bat whirrs above your 
head; and the owl, unaccustomed to the sight of man, 
in such deep solitudes, flaps, fearless, so near as to fan 
your glowing forehead with his wings:—when sud- 
denly you hear a shout—a yell—two or three such 
exclamations as—‘ There a’ ees!’"— Thic’s he!’— At 
’un, Juno!"— Yonder ’a goath!’—* Hurrah!"— Vollow 
un up!’—* Yaw awicks!’ and ‘Oh! my leg!’"—You 
know by this, that ‘ the game's a foot;’—you fly to the 
right or left, as the case may be, skimming over furzy 
brake, like a bird, and wading through tangled briar, 
as a pike would through the deeps of a brook, after 
a trout that is lame of a fin. Yuu reach the scene 
of action; the badger is before, half a score of tykes 
around, and the yokels behind you—* Hark forward! 
have at him!” you enthusiastically cry; your spirits are 
up;—you are buoyant—agile as a roe-buck ;—your 
legs devour space—you”— 

“ My dear fellow, allow me to conclude,” interrupt- 
ed Caddy Cuddle, “ for your prose Pegasus never can 
carry you through the hunt at this rate. To be brief, 
then—according to what I have heard from my never- 
to-be-sufficiently lamented friend, Caddy Caddy—the 
badger, when found, immediately makes for his earth: 
if he reach it without being picked up and taken, he 
bolts in at the entrance; the bag receives him; its 
mouth is drawn close by the string; and thus the ani- 
mal is taken.—But, odds! while I talk of those delights, 
which were the theme of our discourse in the much- 
regretted days of Caddy Caddy, I forget that time is 
on the wing.—I suppose no one is going my way.” 

“Tam,” replied Tom Horner, “ in about three hours’ 
time.” 

“ Ay, ay! you're younger, friend Horner, than I have 
been these fifteen years,” said Cuddle; “time was, 
before Caddy Caddy lost his wits, when he and I have 
sat over midnight together, as merry as crickets; but 
since his misfortune, | have become a very altered 
man. ‘Prima nocte domum claude:’—that has been 
my motto for years past. Mrs. Watermark, my good 
housekeeper, is, I feel convinced, alreadf alarmed ; and 
it would not become me positively to terrify her: 
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besides, I am not on very intimate terms with my 
horse, which I borrowed from my friend, Anthony 
Mutch, of Mallow Hill, for this occasion: the roads, 
too, have been so cut and carved about, by the Com- 
issi doubtless, fur very wise purposes—since 
poor Caddy Caddy’s time, that [ had much ado to find 
my way in the broad day-light; and these spectacles, | 
must needs say, although I reverence the donor, are 
not to be depended vn, so implicitly as 1 could wish. 
Let me see—ay—-'tis now twelve years ago, from my 
last birth-day, since they were presented to me; and, 
believe me, I've never had the courage to wear them 
before. I hate changing—especially of spectacles; I 
should not have put them on now—confound them!— 
had it not been for Mrs. Watermark, who protested my 
others were not fit to be seen in decent society.” 

“Under the circumstances you have mentioned,” 
said the Honourable Charles Caddy, “I must press you 
to accept of a bed. Pray, make the Castle your own; 
you will confer an obligation on me by remaining.” 

“Cousin Caddy,” replied Cuddle, rising from his 
seat, and approaching his host, whose hand he took 
betwéen both his own; “I rejoice to find so worthy a 
successor of poor Caddy Caddy, master of Caddy Castle. 
It would be most pleasing to me, if it were possible 
to remain; and, I do protest, that I positively would, 
were it not for the feelings of Mrs. Watermark—a most 
worthy and valuable woman—who is now, perhaps, 
sitting on thorns on my account. But I feel so grateful 
to you—so happy in your society, that I will actually 
quaff another bumper, previously to taking my stirrup- 
cup; yea, and truly, were honest Jack Cole—old king 
Cole, as we used to call him, in Caddy Caddy’s days 
—were Jack here, with his fine bass voice, I would 
actually proffer a stave or so—say, for instance, the 
Dialogue between Time and the Drinkers—if Tom 
Horner would chime in, as he used to do when a boy, 
here, in this very room, with honest Jack, poor Caddy 
Caddy, and myself, in times past.—Honest Jack! most 
excellent Jack! rare king Cole! would he were here!” 

“TI should be sorry, cousin,” said the Honourable 
Charles Caddy, “to have omitted, in my invitation- 
list, the name of so respectable and staunch a friend of 
our family, as Mr. Cole, of Colebrook. If I do not 
mistake, he sits immediately below my friend Wilmot, 
at the next table; I regret that [ have not had an op- 
portunity of making myself more known to him. 

“ Jack! honest Jack!” exclaimed Cuddle; “ old king 
Cole, here, and I not know it?—Little Jack, that’s 
silent as the grave, except when he thunders in a glee! 
—Where cousin? Oddsbird! eh?!—Jack, where are 

u?” 

“ Here am I, Caddy,” replied a diminutive old gen- 
tleman, with a remarkably drowsy-looking eye; “I 
thought you were not going to accost me.” 

The deep and sonorous tone in which these words 
were spoken, startled those who sat near old ‘Cole: 
they gazed at him, and seemed to doubt if the sounds 
they had heard really emanated from the lungs of so 
spare and puny a personage. Cuddle crossed his arms 
on his breast, and exclaimed, “ And is it, indeed, my 
friend Jack Cole?” 

“ Don’t you know me, when I speak even?” growl- 
ed old Cole, “ or d’ye think somebody has borrowed 
my voice ?”’ 

“’Tis Jack himself!” cried Cuddle ; “ honest Jack! 
and I did not see him!—These glasses I cannot help 
stigmatizing as an egregious nuisance.” 

“ Well, Mr. Cole, what say you, will you join us?” 
inquired Horner. 

“ No sir,” replied Cole; “sing by yourself; one ass 
at a time is bad enough; but three braying together 
are insupportable.” 

“ The same man—the same man as ever ;” exclaim- 

d Cuddle, apparently very much pleased ;—« begin, 
omer ;—you know his way ;—he can’t resist, when 








his bar comes. He had always these crochef8}—begin, 
my boy; I will pledge myself that he falls in with the 
stream of the tune.” 

Horner and Cuddle now commenced the glee ; and, 
as the latter had predicted, Cole, after closing his eyes, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and making sundry 
wry faces, trowled forth the first reply, and afterwards, 
all the other responses of old Father Time, in the fol- 
lowing verses :— 


“ Whither away! old Father Time? 
Ah! whither dost thou run?”— 
“ Low—low, 
I’ve a mob to mow; 
My work is never done.” 
“Tarry awhile with us, old Time, 
And lay thy scythe aside!” 
“ Nay !—nay! 
"Tis a busy day; 
My work it lieth wide.” 


“ Tell us, we pray thee, why, old Time, 
Thou look’st so pale and glum ?” 
“ Fie!—fie! 
I evermore sigh, 
‘ Eternity, oh! come!” 


« Art thou, then, tired, old Father Time? 
Thy labour dust thou rue ?”"— 
« Long—long, 
Has it been my song— 
‘Could I but die like you!” 


“Tell us, then, when, old Father Time, 
We may expect thy death!” 
“That morn 
Eternity’s born, 
Receives my parting breath.” 


«“ And what's Eternity, Father Time? 
We pray thee tell us now!” 
“ When men 
Are dead, it is then 
Eternity they know.” 
“ Come, fill up thy glass, old Father Time, 
And clog its sands with wine !” 
« No, no; 
They would faster flow, 
And distil tears of brine!” 


Caddy Cuddle, at the conclusion of these verses, 
took possession of a vacant chair, by the side of old 
Cole, and soon forgot that there was such a being as 
Mrs. Watermark in existence. He quaffed bumper 
after bumper with honest Jack ;—an hour passed very 
pleasantly away in talking of old times;—and Cuddle 
wondered to find himself slightiy intoxicated. He im- 
mediately rose, took his leave rather uncourteously, 
and went out, muttering something about “eleven 
miles,” and “ Mother Watermark.” In a few minutes, 
he was mounted, and iratting toward the park gate 
which opened on the high road. “A fine night, Billy 
Norman ;—a fine night, Billy ;” said Cuddle, as he rode 
through, to the old gate-keeper; “ pray Billy, what say 
you? Don’t you think they have cut the roads up 
cruelly, of late years’—Here’s half a crown, Billy— 
What with planting, and enclosing, and road-making, I 
scarcely know the face of the country; it’s as puzzling 
as a labyrinth— Good night, Billy!” 

Cuddle, who was a tolerably bold rider, for a man 
of his years, now struck his horse rather forcibly with 
his heels, and urged him at once into a brisk hand- 
gallop. 

“ He hath a spur in his head,” said Billy Norman 
to himself, as Cuddle disappeared down the road; “I 
hope naught but good may happen him; for he’s one 
of the right sort, if he had it.” 
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The roads were dry and hard, the air serene, and 
Billy stood listening, for a few minutes, to the sounds 
of the horse’s feet; he soon felt convinced, by the ca- 
dences, that Caddy Cuddle was increasing rather than 
diminishing his speed. The beat of the hoofs became, 
at length, barely audible ; it gradually died away; and 
Norman was going in to light his pipe, when he 
thought he heard the sounds again. He put his hand 
behind his ear, held his breath, and, in a few moments, 
felt satisfied that Caddy Cuddle had taken the wrong 
turning, and was working back, by a circular route, 
toward Caddy Castle again. As he approached nearer, 
Norman began to entertain apprehensions that Cuddle’s 
horse had run away with him, in consequence of the 
violent pace, at which, it was clear, from the sound of 
its feet, thai the animal was going. Norman stepped off 
the pathway into the road, and prepared to hail Cuddle, 
as he passed, and ascertain, if possible, what really 
was the matter. The horse and his rider came on 
nearly at full speed, and Norman shouted, with all his 
might—* Holloa! hoy! stop!” 

“1 carry arms! I carry arms!” cried Cuddle, urging 
his horse forward with all his might. 

“ Zauns!” exclaimed Norman, “he takes I for a 
highwayman !—He must ha’ misiook the road, that's 
certain; the horse can’t ha’ run awey wi’ un, or a’ 
’uldn’t kick un so—Sailor, you be out o’ your lati- 
tude.” 

The circle which Caddy Cuddle had made, was 
about two miles in circumference : he went precisely 
in the same direction again, without, in the least, sus- 
pecting his error; and having, as he thought, mastered 
four miles of his road homeward, and given his horse 
& tolerable breathing, he began to pull up by degrees, 
as he, for the second time, approached the little rustic 
lodge of Caddy Park, from which he had issued at his 
departure. Norman again hailed him, for he felt 
tolerably satisfied that Caddy carried no other arms 
than those with which Nature had endowed him. 
Caddy now knew the voice, and pulled up :—* Who's 
there ;” said he; “ A friend, I think; for I remember 
your tone.—Who are you, honest man ?” 

“ Heaven help us, Mr. Cuddle !” exclaimed Norman, 
“ Are ’ee mad, sir, or how ?” 

“ Why, nipperkins! Norman, is it you?” 

“ Ay, truly.” 

“ And how got you here ?—I thought nothing had 
passed me on the road. Where are you going, honest 
Norman ?” 

“ Going!—I be going no-where,” replied the gate- 
keeper ; “[ be here, where you left me. Why, doant’ee 
know, that you ha’ been working round and round, 
just like a horse in a mill /—And after all this helter- 
skelter work, here you be, just where you were!” 

“Hang the spectacles, then!” said Cuddle; “ and 
confound all innovators !—Why couldn’sthey let the 
country alone? I've taken the wrong turning, I sup- 

e 2” 

“ Yeas, I reckon *t must be summat o’ that kind: 
there be four to the right, out o’ the sirait road, across 
the common; the three first do bring “ee round this 
way, to’ther takes ’ee home: but, odds! Muster Cuddle! 
do’ee get off! Here be a girth broke, and t other as 
old as my hat, and half worn through, as "tis. Oh! 
you must go back; you must, truly, go back to the 
stables, and put the tackle in order.” 

Cuddle seemed rather loth to return, but old Nor- 
man was inflexible: he led the horse inside the gate, 
which he safely locked, and put the key in his pocket, 
and then hobbled along. by the side of Caddy, toward 
the stables. As he passed the outer door of the house, 
he whispered to the porter his fears for Cuddle’s 
safety, if he were suffered to depart again, and begged 
that the porter would contrive to let his master be 
made acquainted with the circumstance of Caddy’s 
ride. 








The information was immediately conveyed to the 
dining-room, and halfe-dozen gentlemen, with the 
Honourable Charles Caddy at their head, immediately 
proceeded to the stables, where they found Cuddle, 
perspiring very copiously, and endeavouring to obtain 
information for his guidance, in his contemplated jour- 
ney, from those, who were, from the same cause, as 
incapable of giving, as Cuddle was of following, cor- 
rect directions. The Honourable Charles Caddy, in 
spite of his good breeding, could not help laughing, 
when he heard Cuddle’s account of the affair; but he 
very judiciously insisted on Cuddle’s remaining at the 
Castle until morning. Caddy vowed that he would 
acquiesce only on one condition; which was, that a 
servant should be immediately despatched to his cot- 
tage, to allay the fears.of Mrs. Watermark; and that 
such servant shonld be specially enjoined, not to blab 
a word of his mishap to the good old gentlewoman. 
“If he should,” said Cuddle, “ Mrs. Watermark will be 
terrified, and we shall have_her here before morning, 
even if she walk all the way.” 

It was in vain that the Honourable Charles Caddy 
and his visiters entreated Caddy Cuddle to return to 
the table; he preferred retiring to rest at once. “ You 
must put up with one of the ancient bed-rooms, cousin 
Cuddle,” said the Honourable Charles Caddy; “ but 
you fear no ghosts, I apprehend ?” 

“ Nipperkins! not I!” replied Cuddle. “If I am to 
sleep out of my own bed, I care not if you place me 
in the most alarming room in the Castle. ‘To confess 
the truth, but this under the rose, cousin, I feel a touch 
of the influence of Bacchus, and ‘ dulce periculum est,’ 
you know, when that’s the case.” 

The bed-chamber to which Cuddle was consigned, 
still retained its tapestried hangings ; and the good man 
quivered, either with cold, or at the solemn appearance 
of the room, when he entered it. A very prominent 
figure in the arras actually appeared to move, as Cuddle 
sat down in a capacious old chair, at the right-hand 
side of the bed, to undress himself. After gazing 
earnestly at it, for a moment, with his stockings half 
drawn off, he corrected himself for indulging in so 
ridiculous a fancy : “ None of these Pygmalion freaks,” 
said he ; “ none of your Promethean tricks, Mr. Imagi- 
nation of mine: and yet, perhaps, I am accusing you 
wrongfully, and these mischievous glasses have en- 
dowed yonder figure with seeming vitality; I hope I 
may not break them in a pet before I get home.” 

Caddy Cuddle was one of those unfortunate beings 
who accustom themselves to read in bed; and who, 
from long habit, can no more compose themselves to 
sleep, without perusing a few pages, in their night- 
gear, than some othérs can without a good supper, or 
a comfortable potation. Caddy discovered two or 
three old, worm-eaten books, in a small table-drawer, 
and selected that one which was printed in the largest 
type, for his perusal, when recumbent. It was a vo- 
lume of tracts, on geomancy, astrology, and necro- 
mancy. Cuddle read it with avidity, and by the time 
the small piece of candle, with which he had .been 
furnished, was burnt out, he had filled his brain with 
images of imps and familiars. Finding himself, sud- 
denly, in utter darkness, he laid down the book; and 
then, turning himself on his back, very soon fell asleep. 

No man, perhaps, ever kept a log-book of his dreams; 
and yet such an article would certainly be more amu- 
sing than many an honest gentleman's diary ; for there 
are persons in the world whose waking adventures are 
as dull and monotonous as the ticking of a clock, while 
their biography in bed, their nightly dreams, if cor- 
rectly narrated, would, in some cases, be exceedingly 
droll; and, in others, insupportably pathetic. The 
happiest people by day-light, often suffer agonies by 
night; a man who would not harm a worm, with his 
eyes open, sometimes commits a murder, and actually 
endures all the misery of being taken, tried, convicted, 
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and half executed, in imagination, while he lies snug, 
snoring, and motionless, beneath a‘ pair of Witney 
blankets. It is rash to say that any individual is, or, 


at least, ought to be, happy, until we ascertain how he- 


dreams. A very excellent country ‘squire, in the west 
of England, was once told, by a person of discrimina- 
tion, that he appeared tg be the mast comfortable man 
in existence: “ Your desires are within your means ;” 
thus the ’squire was addressed ; “ your wife is most 
charming in temper, manners, and person; your affec- 
tion is mutual; your children are every thing that a 
parent could wish; your life has been so irreproach- 
able, that you must be as easy in mind as it is possible 
for a man to be: no one bears you malice ; on the con- 
trary, every body blesses you: your house and your 
park are delightful; you are most felicitous, even in 
your servants and cattle ; you are naturally”— “True, 
true, to the letter,” impatiently interrupted the ‘squire; 
“ but what’s all the world to a man who, without why 
or wherefore, dreams that he’s with old Nick every 
night of his life?” 

Caddy Cuddle was not much addicted to dreaming; 
but, on the night he slept in the ancient room at Caddy 
Castle, he felt satisfied, as he afterwards said, that in 
the course of a few hours, his imagination was visited 
with fantasies enough to fill a volume; although he 
could not recollect, with any distinctness, even one of 
them, half an hour after he awoke. The moon was 
shining full upon the window, and making the cham- 
ber almost as light as day, with her radiance, when 
Caddy opened his eyes, after his first sleep, to satisfy 
himself, by the view of some familiar object, that he 
was not among the strange creatures of whom he had 
been dreaming. Perched upon his nose, threatening 
it with whip, as Caddy saw, and galling it with spur, 
as Caddy felt, he beheld an imp, whose figure was, at 
once, more grotesque and horrible than any of those 
which had flitted before his mind’s eye, during his 
slumbers! The creature seemed to be staring at him 
with terrific impudence, and jockeying his feature, as 
though it were actually capable of running a race. 
Caddy’s eye-balls were almost thrust out of their 
sockets with dismay; his nether-jaw dropped, and he 
groaned deeply, under the influence of the visible 
nose-night-mare with which he was afflicted. For 
more than a minute, Caddy was incapable of moving 
either of his limbs; but he summoned up resolution 
enough, at last, to close his eyes, and make a clutch 
at the fiend, that rode his nose in the manner above 
described. With a mingled feeling of surprise, mortifi- 
cation, and joy, he found the nose-night-mare to be his 
spectacles! He had gone to sleep without removing 
them from his nose; and, by tumbling and tossing to 
and fro, in his dreams, he had displaced and twisted 
them, sufficiently, to assume a position and form, that 
might have alarmed a man of stouter nerves than 
Caddy Cuddle, on awaking in the middle of a moon- 
light night, after dreaming of more monsters than the 
German authors have ever located on Walpurgis Night 
in the Hartz. 

Caddy tried to compose himself to sleep again; but 
grew restless, feverish, and very uncomfortable: he 
beat up his pillow, shook his hed, smoothed his sheets, 
walked several times up and down the room, and then 
lay down again; determined, at least, to doze. But 
Morpheus had tdken leave of him ; and Caddy, at last, 
resolved on dressing himself, going down to the kitchen, 
and, as he had tobacco about him, to smoke a pipe, if 
he could find one, clean or dirty. He attributed his 
want of rest to not having indnlged in his usual seda- 
tive luxury, before going to bed; and very resolutely 
taxed himself with the commission of an egregious 
folly, for having drank more than he ought. Anthony 
Mutch’s horse, and the Commissioners of the roads, he 
very copiously abused, while dressing himself: the 
spectacles were, however, the grand objects of his in- 


dignation ; but, bad as they were, he conceived that it 
was necessary to coax them into shape again, and 
mount them on his nose, previously to attempting, what 
he deemed, the perilous descent from his chamber, 
which was on the third floor, to the kitchen below. 
Caddy, however, was too well acquainted with the 
topography of the house, to incur much danger: more- 
over, the moon beamed with such brilliancy, through 
the glass-dome that lighted the great circular staircase 
of Caddy Castle, that a man, much more short-sighted 
than our hero, might have gone safely from the top to 
the bottom, without the assistance of glasses. 

In a hole in the kitchen chimney, Caddy found 
two or three short pipes; he congratulated himself on 
the discovery, and immediately filled one of them from 
| his pouch. The Castle was now as quiet as the grave; 
and no soul, but Caddy himself, seemed to be stirring. 
He felt rather surprised to see the stone floor of the 
kitchen, for above a yard from the chimney, covered 
with embers of expiring logs, while the hearth itself 
was “ dark as Erebus.” Caddy Cuddle, however, did 
not trouble himself much about this circumstance ; he 
had often seen the kitchen in a similar condition, after 
a frolic, in Caddy Caddy’s time; and very gravely 
lighting his pipe, he deposited himself on a warm iron 
tripod—which had been standing on the hearth, pro- 
bably, the whole evening—in preference to a cold oak 
chair. The kitchen was comfortable, notwithstanding 
it was dark, (for the embers, as we have already stated, 
were expiring, and Caddy was without a candle,) and 
he smoked the pipe so much to his satisfaction, that he 
determined to enjoy another. Kicking the bits of 
burning wood together, as he sat, in order to light his 
tobacco, he, unintentionally, produced a little blaze, 
which proved rather disastrous to him: as he stooped 
to light his pipe, he heard a noise, that attracted his 
attention; Caddy looked about, and, on the spacious 
hearth, beheld something, that bore a rude similitude 
to a human Szgzure! i 

Caddy was rather alarmed; and he uttered an ex- 
clamation, which seemed to rouse the object of his 
fears. It raised itself on its hands, and after staring 
Caddy full in the face, as he afterwards stated, began 
to uncoil itself, and, at length, rose, and stood, tolerably 
terrified, 10 judge from appearances, gazing at the odd- 
looking figure which Caddy cut, with his night-cap, 
spectacles, and pipe, on the large iron tripod. Cuddle 
now perceived that his companion, although of mascu- 
line frame, was arrayed in female habiliments, which 
were black as the exterior of an old stew-pan. It 
was Martha Jones, the scullion, a Welsh girl, who, 
whenever she could, indulged herself with a night's 
rest, in her clothes, on the warm hearth of Caddy Castle 
| kitchen, instead of a comfortable bed in one of its 
turrets. On these occasions, she previously swept the 
embers from the hearth, to the stone floor; as Caddy 
Cuddle had found them, on entering to smoke his pipe. 
She was indulged in these and a few other odd vagaries, 
on account of her excellence as an under-strapper to the 
cook, who frequently said, that she could and would, 
do more work in one day, than a brace of the ordi- 
nary run of scullions did in a week. Martha possessed 
a pair of immense muscular arms, which resembled, 
in hue, the outer leaf of a frost-bitten red cabbage: 
her cheeks were of the same colour, when clean; and 
shone, after a recent ablution, as though they had been 
smeared with bees’-wax and turpentine, and polished 
by means of a furniture-brush. Caddy Cuddle, in his 
subsequent description of Martha, said, that her hair 
was jetty as a black cart-horse’s tail; her lips pouted 
like a pair of black puddings; and her eye, for truth 
to say, she had but one, was as fiery and frightful as 
that of a cyclops. Martha’s features were, however, 
though large, remarkably well-formed ; and more than 
one ploughman, in the neighbourhood, already sighed 
to make her a bride. 
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After Martha had gazed, fur more than a minute, at 
Caddy Cuddle, who ceased to puff, and almost tw 
breathe from the’ moment the scullion had first begun 
to move, she burst out into a loud fit of laughter, in 
which she indulged for some time; occasionally stirring 
and raking the embers on the floor together, to create a 
better blaze, in order that she might enjoy a full view 
of Caddy Cuddle, who was now quite as lud‘crous in 
her estimation, as she had been terrible in his. Cuddle, 
at last, waxed wroth; threw his pipe on the floor; 
thrust one of his hands beneath the breast of his waist- 
coat; placed the other behind him, under the tail of 
his coat, which he considerably elevated by the action; 
and in this, as he deemed, most imposing attitude, 
asked Martha how she dared to insult one of her mas- 
ter’s guests in that mauner.—* Stand aside,” continued 
he, “ and let me withdraw to my chamber, woman!” 

“Ooman!” cried the scullion, ceasing to laugh in 
an instant, and putting on rather an alarming frown: 
—* Ooman !—her name is Martha Jones, and no more 
a—Yes, her is a ouman, though, tat’s true; but Mar- 
tha Jones is her name, and her will be called ooman py 
nopoty, look you; that is what her will not. Ooman, 
inteet! Cot pless her! To live six long years in the 
kitchen of ‘Squire Morgan, and one pesides, at ’Squire 
Caddy’s, with a coot character, and her own aunt a 
laty, to be called ‘ ooman,’ py a little man in a white 
night-cap! look you, I sall tie first!” 

Caddy Cuddle’s experience with the woman-kind, 
as our excellent friend, Jonathan Oldbuck ycleps the 
fair part of the creation, was very limited : he had read 
of heroines, in the Latin and Greek authors; spoken 
to a few demi-savages, when a boy, during his nautical 
adventures in foreign parts; occasionally chucked a 
dairy-maid under the chin, when Bacchi plenus, in the 
reign of Caddy Caddy, at Caddy Castle; and had a 
few quarrels with his housekeeper, Mrs. Watermark. 
He was of opinion, from what he had witnessed, that 
a little flattery was of sovercign virtue with ihe sex; 
and, in order to escape from Martha's clutches, of 
which he felt in considerable awe, Caddy Cuddle es- 
sayed to soothe and allay the fever into which he had 
thrown the scullion by calling her a woman, with a 
few compliments. But, like all inexperienced persons, 
Caddy Cuddle could not hit the golden mean ; he over- 
stepped the mark so much, as to make honest Martha 
imagine that he really admired her. Caddy was not 
aware to what an extent his flattery was leading him: 
he plumed himself on his tact and discretion, when 
Martha's face began to relax into a smile; launched 
boldly into hyperbole, as suon as she curtsied at his 
compliments ; and, in order to effect a dashing retreat, 
by a bold coup-de-main, attacked the enemy with a 
brigade of classical metaphors. The scullion could 
hold out no longer; she strode over the intervening 
embers; clutched Cuddle in her colossal grasp; and, 
in an instant, she was seated on the tripod which he 
had previously occupied, with the very alarmed little 
gentleman perched upon her knee. 

The nose-night-mare was a trifle, in Cuddle’s esti- 
mation, compared with what he now endured: he 
struggled, and roared with all his might; called Mar- 
tha Jones, “ Circe, Canidia, Scylla, Medea, Harpy, 
Polyphemus, and Witch of Edmonton,” without the 
least effect: she d to consider all these appella- 
lives as endearing epithets, and kissed Caddy so vehe- 
mently, that he thought his heart would break. 

And it was not merely the warmth of the scullion’s 
gratitude or affection—whichever it might be—that 
so discomposed Caddy Cuddle; Martha, in striding 
across the blazing embers, had ignited her greasy, and, 
consequently, very combustible apparel ; and although 
she, in ber raptures, seemed to be quite unconscious 
of the circumstance, Caddy Cuddle felt that the inci- 
pient flame had begun to singe his stockings. At 
length, Mistress Martha herself, became, somehow or 











other, cognizant of the fact; and she instantly threw 
Caddy Cuddle off her knee, shrieked like an infuriated 
maniac, snatched up the kitchen puker, and flourished 
it about Caddy’s head, threatening him, by her actions, 
with immediate annihilation; as though he, good in- 
nocent man, had been the cause of the combustion. 

Luckily for Caddy and the scullion, their tefe-a-tete 
had been so boisteruus, as to have alarmed the Casile; 
and the French cook, with two or three other men- 
servants, burst into the kitchen at a very critical in- 
stant both fur Caddy and Miss Jones. A bucket of 
water, dexterously applied by the coachman, quenched 
the blazing petticoats, and somewhat allayed the fiery 
heart of the seullion; who retreated behind a pile of 
pots and ketties. While Caddy apostrophized the 
cook, Martha was loud in vituperation; the men-ser- 
vants were noisy as Bedlamites; and the cuisinier 
himself, a recently imported Frenchman, imprecated, 
very loudly, in his own language—consigning Caddy, 
the scullion, coachman, and his fellow-domestics, with 
all the other English people, past, present, and to come, 
in one lot, to the care of King Pluto and his sable ad- 
herents. Alarmed at the uproar, the guests at Caddy 
Castle came in by twos and threes, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, the kitchen was thronged. 

The Honourable Charles Caddy had scarcely closed 
his eyes, when the exclamations, from Caddy Cuddle 
and the scullion, reached his ears; the lovely Lady 
Letitia having amused herself by giving him a curtain 
lecture of some two hours’ duration, after they had 
retired, on his gross and most apparent gallantry to the 
plainest woman among the visiters at the Castle. He 
leaped out of bed, or hearing the noise, rather to 
escape from the dulcet abuse of his beautiful better 
half, than from any strong feelings of interest or curio- 
sity; and, as soon as he could make himself fit to be 
seen, hurried towards the place of declamation. There: 
he found Caddy Cuddle, encircled by twenty or thirty 
people, (who, although they were his guests, and had 
dined with him, he positively did not know in their 
night-caps,) exclaiming, prodigiously, against the scul- 
lion, and endeavouring, by dint of vociferation, to 
prove that he was not at all to blame. 

The Honourable Charles Caddy soon cleared the 
kitchen, when he found that nothing of consequence 
had occurred: the guests and servants retired; and 
Caddy Cuddle, after making several apologies and 
protestations of innocence, whatsoever the scullion 
might say of him, to his cousin, took up a candle, 
which somebody had left on the dresser, and marched 
off to the staircase. The Honourable Charles Caddy, 
who had detained the cook, now inquired who and 
what the creature of darkness was behind the sauce- 
pans; and while the cook was explaining, and Martha 
Jones was giving a most excellent account of herself, 
Caddy Cuddle proceeded toward his bed-chamber. As 
he passed Lady Letitia’s door, he knocked, and whis- 
pered, through the key-hole, a long string of apologies, 
in which he was interrupted by the lady’s husband ; 
who, after politely marshalling him to his room, made 
him a most ceremonious and courtly bow, and wished 
him a very excellent good night. 

Caddy paced two or three times up and down the 
room, lamenting his misfortunes, and inwardly vowing 
never to quit his cottage for a castle again. He was 
so anxious not to disturb the household, that he neither 
stamped on the floor, nor groaned audibly ; but rather 
“ stepped a-tip-toe,” from the window to the fire-place, 
and thence to the window again, scarcely breathing as 
he moved. Finding but little relief from this state of 
constraint, he threw himself on the old chair that stood 
on the right-hand side of the bed, and began to recover 
a little of his usual good humour. He reviewed the 
circumstances which had happened during the night ; 
and they now presented themselves in so droll a light 
to Caddy’s mind, that he could not help smiling at his 
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mishaps, and proceeded to unbutton his waistcoat. All 
at once, the remembrance of the moving tapesiry 
flashed across him, and his eye was instantly fixed on 
the figure that had alarmed him, previous to his re- 
tiring to rest. “Surely,” thought he, “it could not 
have been imagination, for it moveth, even now, most 
palpably !—or my visionary organs are singularly im- 
paired ;—or these new spectacles lead me into very 
unpleasant errors. Would that I had never accepted 
them!” He removed the suspected offenders from his 
nose, wiped them carefully with the tail of his coat, 
and was going to put them on again, when a tall, 
stout-built person, slipped out from behind the arras, 
and advanced, with hasty steps, toward him, exclaim- 
ing, “Soho! friend Caddy Cuddle, you’re come at 
last!” 

“ What, in the name of all that’s good, art thou ?” 
exclaimed Caddy, feeling surprised that he was not 
more frightened ;—*“ who art thou?” 

“Don’t you know me, Caddy?” said the intruder, 
laying his hand on Cuddle’s arm ; who was very much 
pleased to feel that his visiter possessed the property 
of tangibility, and was, therefore, no ghost.—*« Don’t 
you know me, Caddy ?” repeated the figure, in rather 
a reproachful tone. 

“I dare say [ should, sir, if you would permit me 
to put on my spectacles—bad as they are,” replied 
Caddy ; “and if you'd step back a yard or two, so as 
to get, as it were, at the proper focus of my sight :— 
suppose you take a chair.” 

The tall man retreated some paces, and Caddy put 
on his spectacles :—*“ Now, sir,” said he, “ we shall 
see :——Where are you !—Oh! I perceive—Why, bless 
my soul, sir—is it—can it be? Are these glasses really 
playing me tricks? or have I, in truth, leaped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire? You surely can’t be my very 
unfortunate and most respected friend, Caddy Caddy, 
of Caddy Castle!” 

“The same,” replied the tall old man, with a sigh : 
“Caddy Caddy, sir, of Caddy Castle.” 

“And how the nipperkins did you break loose ?” 
cried Cuddle, rising from the chair, and advancing 
two or three steps. 

“ Where now, where now, sir?” said Caddy Caddy, 
taking a gentle held of Cuddle’s arm: “ Where now, 
friend Cuddle ?” 

“ Where? why, to the door, doubtless! Am I doom- 
ed to do nothing but alarm the castle?” 

“ Alarm the castle!" exclaimed Caddy Caddy ; “ are 
you out of your senses? why, they’d lock me up, man, 
if you did.” 

“To be sure they would, and that’s precisely what 
I want them to do. My dear sir, I beg pardon; | 
wouldn't give offence, I’m sure, neither to you nor the 
people of the Castle; but I can’t help it. You must 
allow me to give the alarm. I cannot submit to be 
shut up with a madman.” 

“ So, then, you join in the slander, do you?” said 
Cady Caddy ; “ Cuddle, you hurt me to the soul !” 

“ Well, well, my dear friend, my respected friend, 
I am sorry I said so; it was but in joke.” 

“ Cuddle,” replied Caddy, “ I was ruined by a joke: 
somebody called me a madman, in jest; the rest of the 
world joined in the cry, though it was a fool who gave 
tongue ; and, at last, they ran me down; proved, to 
their own satisfaction, that I was out of my wits, fur 
being in a passion with, and turning upon, those who 
were hunting me. Nothing is more easy than to 
prove a man mad: begin, by throwing a slur upon his 
mental sanity ; watch him narrowly ; view all he does 
with a jaundiced eye; rake up a score of facts, which 
occurred a year apart; facts that are really frolics, 
freaks, whims, vagaries, or what you will, of the like 
nature; place them all together, and the business is 
done ; you make as fine a picture of lunacy as a man 
would — to look at. I assure you, Caddy Cuddle, 
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I am no more a lunatic than you are, take my word 
for it ; 80 sit down and tune the fiddle.” 

“ Fiddle! what? where? which fiddle?” 

“Qh! they allow me my fiddle ; I should go crazy 
in earnest without that. I left it behind the arras; 
come” — 

“ Come! come where ?” 

“ Come and fetch it,” said Caddy, dragging Cuddle 
toward the place from which he had issued. 

“ Nipperkins, cousin!” cried Cuddle, “ go and get 
it yourself.” 

“ No, no,” replied the other, with a knowing look ; 
“If I were to do so, you'd slip out, while my back 
was turned, and raise the Castle. I’ve had trouble 
enough to elude their vigilance, during the bustle, to 
lose my liberty so easily again. By-and-bye, we'll go 
down stairs together, and break open the cellar; it’s 
all my own, you know, if right was cock of the walk. 
('m for gamocks and junketting, [ forewarn you, and 
we'll have a jolly night of it.” 

By this time, Caddy had approached the arras, with 
Cuddle fast in his clutch ; he stooped down, and draw- 
ing forth an old fiddle and stick, put them into the 
hands of Cuddle; who, as may readily be imagined, 
was by no means enamoured of his situation. 

“ Now,” said Caddy, “ in the first place, my friend, 
play Rowley Waters. I have been trying to recollect 
the two last bars of it for these three years, but I can- 
not. Do you remember how beautifully my drunken 
old butler, Barnaby, used to trowl it?” 

“ Ay, those were merry days, cousin,” said Cuddle ; 
“ poor Barnaby! his passion for ale laid him low, at 
last.” 

“ And many a time, before.” 

“ What! was it in time of your sanity? I beg pardon. 
—Do you remember, then, our finding him, flat on his 
back, by the side of an untapped vat of the stoutest 
beer that ever Caddy Castle could boast? Methinks 
I can see him now, with the gimblet in his hand, with 
which he had made an aperture in the cask, and 
sucked the blood of barley-corn, to such an abominable 
extent—the old beast did—that”— 

“ Don’t asperse him, Cuddle,” said Caddy ; “ he put 
a peg in the hole before he died. He was the best of 
butlers ; if he always drank a skinful, he never wasted 
a noggin. But now for Rowley Waters; play up, and 
I'll jig.” 

“ No, no,” said Cuddle, laying down the instrument; 
“T'll do no such thing; 1 won't, by Jupiter! that’s re- 
solute.” 

“ Well, then, I'll play, and you shall dance.” 

“Don’t make me swear,” said Cuddle; “don’t, 
Caddy Caddy! What! raise a riot again? You don’t 
know, perhaps, that I have, already, sinned egregiously; 
although, I protest, without the least evil intention. 
Besides, it would produce that very effect which you 
wish to—Eh! what was | saying? Well, I don’t mind 
if I do give you one tune.” 

“Thank you, kindly, cousin Cuddle,” said Caddy, 
taking up the fiddle; “ but you have raised an objec- 
tion, which I admit to be of great weight. Oh! cousin 
Cuddle! Did you want to betray me? I thank you for 
the hint: we should, indeed, alarm my enemies. You 
overreached yourself, and saved me, cousin.” 

“ Well, I scorn a lie,” replied Cuddle; “such a 
thought as you suspect did occur to me; for I protest 
I am not very comfortable in your company, much as 
I respect you. Go back to your bed ; do, pr’thee now, 
be ruled—oblige me cousin ; for your own sake, go.” 

“Oh! what a thing self-interest is!” exclaimed Cad- 
dy; “‘for your own sake, go,’ quoth he, when it is 
solely for his! Cousin Cuddle, I shall not; that’s a 
plain answer for you.” 

Caddy now placed a chair immediately opposite to 
that one on which he had found Cuddle sitting, on his 
entrance ; he forced the alarmed little gentleman into 
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his seat; and, in a few moments, resumed the conver- 
sation. 

“Cuddle,” said he, looking very seriously, “as the 
world goes, I take you to be an honest man, and my 
friend. Now, I'll confide something to your ear that 
will perfectly astonish you. The people about me, 
don’t know a syllable of the matter; I kept it snug 
from them; if I had not, they would have restricted 
me to one room, instead of allowing me the liberty and 
use of three. Draw your chair close. About three 
years’ since, I broke loose.” 

“So I heard,” said Cuddle, trembling as he remem- 
bered what had been related of Caddy’s violence on 
that occasion. The great staircase of the better part 
of Caddy Castle, was circular, and surmounted by a 
magnificent dome, which lighted it completely down 
to the hall; Caddy had thrown himself over the banis- 
ters, and must, inevitably, have been dashed to pieces, 
had it not been for a scaffulding, which some work- 
men had erected within the circle of the staircase, for 
the purpose of repairing some part of the masonry, a 
few days before. Caddy fell among the people on the 
temporary platform, and was taken up, apparently, 
lifeless; but, in the course of a couple of months, his 
bodily health was restored, his mental malady remain- 
ing nearly in its former state. 

“You know,” continued Caddy, “of my leap; I 
gave them the slip, then, cousin, in good earnest. I 
fell a terrific depth, and did the business at once. I 
recollect the moment of my near approach to the scaf- 
folding, of the erection of which I was ignorant; but, 
as it happened, it did not frustrate my intentions.” 

“I feel very ailing, very indisposed, indeed,” said 
Cuddle ; “ pray, cousin Caddy, permit me to”— 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Caddy; “ you are as well 
as ever you were in your life ; | am sure of it; so hear 
me out: of course, you heard their account of restoring 
me to health; but they know nothing of the matter, 
cousin Cuddle: when I seemed to them to revive, I 
felt that 1 was disembodied !” 

“ Disembodied !” cried Cuddle, staring wildly at 
Caddy. 

“ Ay, disembodied, cousin,” said Caddy; “and my 
sole wish, except for liberty, now is, to obtain a disem- 
bodied companion, who” — 

Cuddle could hear no more. To describe his 
thoughts or feelings at this moment, would be a task 
beyond the power of our feeble pen. We shall at- 
tempt, only, to relate his actions. He threw himself 
back in the capacious chair which he had hitherto 
occupied, but by no means filled; brought his knees 
on a level with, and as near as he possibly could to, 
his face; and then, suddenly throwing out his legs, 
with all the energy he possessed, struck Caddy in the 
breast with his feet so violently, as, in an instant, to 
turn him and his chair topsy-turvy on the floor. He 
exhibited a specimen of that agility for which he had 
been famed in his younger days, as well in this, as in 
his subsequent proceedings. Skipping over Caddy and 
the chair, he flew to the door, and made for the stair- 
case at full speed. It is useless to conceal that Cuddle 
was dreadfully frightened; he heard Caddy striding 
after him at a fearful rate; and felt satisfied, by the 
evidence of his ears, that his dreaded pursuer would 
very speedily overtake him. People in similar situa- 
tions adopt plans for escaping, which men, sitting 
calmly over their coffee, would never dream of. 
Cuddle knew that he should have no chance in a 
grapple with Caddy : it was ridiculous to hope for help 
if he cried out; for, before any one could come to his 
assistance, Caddy would have sufficient time to disem- 
body his spirit; and his pursuer was evidently an over- 
match for him in speed. Cuddle was desperate: he 
suddenly determined on attempting to evade his ene- 
my by a bold and dangerous mancwuvre. He leaped 
upon the banisters, which were massive and broad 





enough for a man to stand upon with ease; caught 
hold of the rope, by which the dinner bell, above the 
cupola, was rang by the porter in the hall below ; and 
threw himself upon it, in a style which would have 
done honour to a thorough-bred seaman, at the moment 
the tops of Caddy’s fingers touched his heels. We 
cannot wait to describe the consternation into which 
the ringing of the dinner bell, at that time of the 
night, threw all the inmates of Caddy Castle; our hero 
claims our undivided attention; for his position was 
most perilous, at least, in Cuddle’s own opinion. 

Having descended, with moderate haste, for a few 
yards, he felt, by certain jerks of the rope, that Caddy 
had followed his example, and was pursuing him down 
the rope, with such hair-brained velocity too, as he 
very speedily ascertained, that he was in greater 
danger than ever. The rope was swung to and fro, 
by his own exertions and those of his enemy, bumpi 
him against the banisters with considerable force ; but 
the blows he thus received were beneath his notice ; 
he thought only of escaping. Finding that Caddy 
gained upon him, he contrived, as the rope swung 
toward the side of the staircase, to catch hold of one 
of the stout iron rails of the banister; secure in his 
clutch, he quitted the rope with considerable dexterity, 
and had the satisfaction, while he dangled, of seeing 
Caddy slide by him. He now began to roar lustily; 
but his efforts were needless, for almost every living 
creature in the house was already on the alert; the 
watch-dogs were barking without, and the lap-dogs 
within; the ladies were shrieking; the gentlemen 
calling the servants, and the latter wondering, and 
running here and there, exceedingly active, but not 
knowing what to do or what was the matter. By 
degrees, the male portion of the inhabitants of the 
Castle became concentrated in the hall: lights were 
procured ; and while the ladies and their attendants 
peeped over the rails of the great staircase, in their 
night-caps, to watch the proceedings of the party be- 
low, Martha, armed with the kitchen poker, volun- 
teered to search every hole and corner in the Castle : 
but her master forbade her on pain of his displeasure ; 
“ For,” said he, “ I feel satisfied that it is a disgraceful 
hoax of some scoundrel in the house, who shall certainly 
be ducked if ever I discover him. Is any one absent?” 

“ All the men servants are here, sir,” said the coach- 
man ; “ and all the gentlemen, too, I think.” 

« No, they are not,” exclaimed Martha, with a ludi- 
crous grin; “ where is my sweetheart, can you tell? 
I do not see him.” 

“Oh! he’s fast asleep, good man!” said the Honour- 
able Charles Caddy. 

“I wish he were!—I do most sincerely wish he 
were!” quoth Cuddle, who had released himself, by 
his own exertions, from his pendent position, and was 
now hastening down the lowest flight of stairs. “ You 
may stare, my good host ;” continued he, “ but to sleep 
in Caddy Castle is perfectly impossible !” 

“So I find, to my cost,” replied the Honourable 
Charles Caddy; “and if I can find out the rascal 
who"— 

“ Do not waste time in threats,” said Cuddle; “ but 
fly—disperse, in quest of my respected, unhappy friend, 
poor Caddy Caddy, who has been with me this half 
hour, and would have disembodied me, if I hadn't 
given him a kick in the stomach, and put my trust in 
the bell-rope.” 

At the request of his host, Cuddle gave a hurried 
detail of what had taken place between himself and 
Caddy Caddy; while those domestics, who had the 
immediate care of the lunatic, hastened up to his 
rooms. They returned just as Cuddle had concluded, 
and stated that Caddy Caddy was undressed, and fast 
asleep in his bed; the doors were locked; and they 
found every thing about the apartments in the precise 
state in which they had left them. One of the party 
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said, that he slept in the nert reom to Caddy Caddy, 
and was quite certain that he should have heard the 
lunatic if he had merely moved ; and as to his having 
been at large, he protested it was impossible. 

It was useless for Cuddle to vow and solemnly de- 
clare that Caddy Caddy had been with him, in the face 
of this evidence: the gentlemen shook their heads ; the 
men grumbled ; the ladies on the stair-case tittered ; 
and their maids pronounced Mr. Cuddle’s conduct to 
be altogether shocking. 

“It is a very distressing case,” said the Honourable 
Charles Caddy ; “ and I protest I never was in so awk- 
ward a situation before. I feel bound to apologize,” 
continued he, “to every lady and gentleman in the 
Castle, for the uproar, which my relation, Mr. Caddy 
Cuddle, has, doubtless, unintentionally, produced. I 
am bound to add, in justice to myself, that, upon my 
honour as a gentleman, I had not the most remote idea 
that either of my guests was a somnambulist.” 

“Is it possible that you can allude to me ?” exclaim- 


ed Caddy Cuddle. “Is my veracity impeached? Am 
I to be a martyr to our poor mad relation’s freaks !— 
Or, possibly, you will tell me that I ought to doubt the 
evidence of my own senses.” 

“I never presume,” was the-reply, “ to dictate to a 
gentleman on so delicate a point. Perhaps you will 
allow one of my servants to wait on.you during the 
remainder of the night.” 

“Tl do no such thing,” said Caddy Cuddle: “let 
the horse be saddled directly. I'll go home at once, 
and endeavour to make my peace with Mrs, Water- 
mark, from whom I expect and merit a very severe 
lecture, for so cruelly cutting up her feelings as. to stay 
out a whole night nearly. Cousin Caddy, good b’ye; 
ladies and gentlemen, your servant.” 

Caddy Cuddle immediately departed, vowing, per 
Jovem, as he went, never after that morning to bestride 
Anthony Mutch’s horse—to dine at Caddy Castle, or 
any where else out of his own house—or to put on a 
strange pair of spectacles again. 





FORGET ME NOT. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


Forcer mE not! Forget me not! 
Who has not thought or said it? 

By absent friends to be forgot! 
Who is there does not dread it? 

Who is there does not wish to leave 
A purse of silken netting, 

Or something, as preservative 
Against the heart's forgetting ? 


But some in silence turn away ; 
Their deeper feelings let not 
Their quivering lips have power to say— 
“ Farewell! farewell! forget not!” 
E’en then the pressure of the hand, 
The glance of fond affection, 
Seem eloquently to demand 
Unchanging recollection. 


And one, the parting scene to shun, 
Will smile in spite of sorrow, 

And talk of all that may be done 
With some dear friend to-morrow: 

Morn comes—and he is gone! from me 
*T were cruel thus to sever; 

Not to have seen the last of thee 
Would grieve my heart for ever. 


Yet, such will leave, as others do, 
An amicable token, 

Meant to express the fond adieu, 
That never has been spoken : 

Some gift, which plainly will betray 
The heart’s instinctive yearning, 

To be remember’d when away, 
And loved when home returning. 
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In short, ’tis a “ FoRGET ME NOT,” 
But not the flower we call sv, 
For ’tis its perishable lot 
To be forgotten alsv. 
It is a book we christen thus, 
Less fleeting than the flower; 
And ’twill recall the past to us 
With talismanic power. 


It is a gift that friend to friend 
At parting will deliver; 

And love with his own name will blend 
The dear name of the giver. 

So pure, so blameless, is this book, 
That wise and wary sages 

Will lead young Innocence to look’ 
Upon its tasteful pages. 





THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


"Tis midnight—all is peace profeund! 
But lo! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard! 
They come—they pause a moment—when, 
Their charge resigned, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is, hushed again, 

As not a leaf had stirred. 


Hast thou a parent far away, 

A beauteous child to be thy stay 

In life's decline—or sisters, they 
Who shared thine infant glee? 

A brother on a foreign shore? 

Is he whose breast thy token bore, 

Or are thy treasures wandering o’er 
A wide tumultuous sea ? 


If aught like these, then thou must feel 

The rattling of that reckless wheel, 

That brings the bright, or boding seal, 
On every trembling thread 

That strings thy heert, till morn appears 

To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears; 

To light thy smile, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 


Perhaps thy treasure’s in the deep, 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 
Upon his distant grave! : 

Thy parent’s hoary head no more 

May shed a silver lustre o'er 

His children grouped—nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave! 


Thy prattler’s tongue, perhaps, is stilled, 
Thy sister’s lip is pale and chilled, 
The blooming bride, perchance, has filled 
Her corner of the tomb. 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown its flaming winding sheet, 
In midnight’s awful gloom! 


And while, alternate, o’er my soul 
Those cold or burning wheels will roll 
Their chill or heat, beyond control, 
Till morn shall bring relief: 
Father in Heaven, whate’er may be 
The cup, which thou hast sent for me, 
I know ‘tis good, prepared by Thee, 
Though filled with joy or grief? 
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PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERING ON HANDKERCHIEFS, WITH SPACES FOR 
THE INSERTION OF NAMES. 





THE HOLY LAND. 


In proceeding from Jerusalem to the banks of the 
Jordan, I travelled in one part through a rocky and 
perilons defile, and came to a frightful desert of hills, 
tossed as it were and jumbled together in the wildest 
confusion by some violent agithtion of nature. On one 
of these, which is of great altitude, or, in the language 
of the evangelist, “ an exceeding high mountain,” it is 
said our Saviour, after being baptized in Jordan, was 
led and tempted by the devil. ‘There are various ca- 
verns or cells dug in the sides of horrible precipices, 


the abodes of the religious, who inhabited them, but 
particularly during the period of Lent, after the example 
of our Lord's rigorous fasting in the wilderness, wherein 
he set us a glorious example of triumphing over the 
vanities of this world, and the most powerful tempta- 


tions of hell. The utter wildness, awful silence, and 
bleak sterility of this extensive wilderness, where no 
houses of any description, nor so much as a single tree, 
was visible to afford shelter from the scorching beams 
of a meridian sun, or the note of a bird is heard, 
caused me to sympathize in the wish'of the prophet, 
that I might find some place of refuge. Never did I 
behold a spot ef earth more secluded, or better suited 
for the votaries of abstinence, or to form the abode of 
such anchorites as Peter the hermit, or Simon the 
misanthrope. It was impossible to behold these ca- 
verns without being forcibly reminded of that interest- 
ing detail given by the great apostle of those unparal- 
leled sufferings endured by the early christians who 
had set their seals to the word of God, which is the 
testimony of Jesus, and who, in a state of destitu- 
tion, were forced to wander in deserts, and to hide 
themselves from their sanguinary persecutors, in dens 
which in all probability might have been those identi- 
cal caves I was now visiting, and who had before their 
eyes the example of their Lord himself, who despised 
the shame of enduring the cross. Indeed, after such 
vengeance had been visited on the Messiah, it was not 
to be supposed that the least mercy would be extended 
to those who followed his blessed steps. Whatever 
opinion, however, we may entertain of that spirit of 
persecution which had been directed towards the little 
flock, we must at the same time contemplate with 
astonishment the exact fulfilment of Christ's declaratiun. 
Notwithstanding these persecutions, eternal thanks to the 
Almighty, the word of God mightily prevailed, the cross 
of Christ was triumphant, and his prophecy of the growth 
ofthe church isranked among his remarkable predictions. 





SMOKING IN GERMANY. 


We have more than once pointed out the dangerous 
effects of smoking, now one of the most universal and 
vulgar accomplishments among young men. The fol- 
lowing observations show the extent to which this 
vicious and mean indulgence is carried in Germany: 
— The propensity of smoking is declared by the phy- 
sicians to be actually one of the most efficient causes 
of the German tendency to diseases of the lungs. In 
point of expense, its waste is enormous. In Hamburgh 
alone, fifty thousand boxes of cigars have been con- 
sumed in a year, each box costing about three pounds. 
sterling: one handred and fifty thousand pounds puffed 
into the air! And it is to be remembered, that even 
this is but a part of the expense; the cigar adorning 
the lip only of the better order, and even among those, 
ouly of the young; the mature generally abjuring this 
small vanity, and blowing away with the mighty meer- 
schaum of their ancestors. This plague, like the 
Egyptian plague of frogs, is felt every where and in 
every thing. It poisons the streets, the clubs, and the 
coffee-houses; furniture, clothes, equipage, person, are 
redolent of the abomination. It makes even the dull- 
ness of the newspaper doubly narcotic ; the napkin on 
the table tells instantly that native hands have been 
over it; every eatable, and drinkable, all that can be 
seen, felt, heard, or understood, is saturated with to- 
bacco; the very air we breathe is but a conveyance 
for this poison into the lungs; and every man, woman, 
and child, rapidly acquires the complexion of a boiled 
chicken. From the hour of their waking, if nine- 
tenths of the population can ever be said to wake at 
all, to the hour of their lying down, which in innume- 
rable instances the peasantry do in their clothes, the 
pipe is never out of their mouths; one mighty fumiga- 
tion reigns, and human nature is smoke-dried by tens 
of thousands of square miles. But if it be a crime to 
shorten life, or extinguish faculties, the authority of the 
chief German physiologists charges this custom with 
effecting both in a very remarkable degree. They 
compute, that of twenty deaths of men between eighteen 
and thirty-five, ten originate in the waste of the con- 
stitution by smoking. ‘The universal weakness of the 
eyes, which makes the Germans par excellence, a spec- 
tacled nation, is attributed to the same cause of general 
nervous debility. Tobacco burns out their blood, their 
teeth, their eyes, and their brains; turns their flesh into 
mummy, and their minds into metaphysics.”—Ham- 
burgh Journal. 
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POOR RELATIONS. 


A POOR RELATION is—ihe most irrelevant thing in ranma ; his compliments perverse ; his talk a trou- 


nature—a piece of impertinent correspondency,—an 
odious approximation,—a haunting conscience,—a pre- 
posterous shadow, lengthening in the noon-tide of your 
prosperity,—an unwelcome remembrancer,—a perpe- 
tually recurring mortification,—a drain on your purse, 
—a more intolerable dun upon your pride,—a draw- 
back upon success,—a rebuke to your rising,—a stain 
in your blood,—a blot on your scutcheon,—a rent in 
your garnrent,—a death’s head at your banquet,— 
Agathocles’ pot,—a Mordecai in your gate,—a Laza- 
rus at your door,—a lion in your path,—a frog in your 
chamber,—a fly in your ointment,—a mote in your 
eye,—a triumph to your enemy, an apology to your 
friends,—the one thing not needful,—the hail in har- 
vest,—the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet,—the 
bore par excellence. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you 
“ That is Mr. .” A rap, between familiarity and 
respect ; that demands, and, at the same time seems to 
despair of, entertainment. He entereth smiling, and 
—embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you to 
shake, and—draweth it back again. He casually look- 
eth in about dinner time—when the table is full. He 
offereth to go away, seeing you have company—but is 
induced to stay. He filleth a chair, and your visiter’s 
two children are accommodated at a side table. He 
never cometh upon open days, when your wife says 
with some complacency, “ My dear, perhaps 
will drop in to-day.” He remembereth birth-daye— 
and professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon 
one. He declareth against fish, the tarbot being small 
—yet suffereth himself to be importuned into a slice 


against his first resolution. He sticketh by the port—~ 
yet will be prevailed upon to empty the remainder 
glass of claret—if a stranger press it upon him. He 
is a puzzle to the servants, who are fearful of being 
too obsequious, or not civil enough, to him. The guests 


think “they have seen him before.” Every one spe- 
culateth upon his condition; and the most part take 
him to be—a tide-waiter. He calleth you by your 
Christian name, to imply that his other is the same with 
your own. He is too familiar by half, yet you wish 
he had less diffidence. With half the familiarity he 
might pass for a casual dependent ; with more boldness, 
he would be in no danger of being taken for what he 
is.. He is too humble fora friend, yet taketh on him 
more state than befits a client. He is a worse guest 
than a country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up 
no rent—yet ‘tis odds, from his garb and demeanour, 
that your other guests take him for one. He is asked 
to make one at the whist table; refuseth on the score 
of poverty, and—resents being left out. When the 
company break up, he proffereth to go for a coach— 
and lets the servant go. He recollects your grandfa- 
ther; and will thrust in some mean, and quite unim- 
portant anecdote of—ihe family. He knew it whenit 
was not quite so flourishing as “he is blest in seeing 
it now.” He reviveth past situations, to institute what 
he calleth—favourable comparisons. With a reflect- 
ing sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price of 
your furniture, and insults you witha special commen- 
dation of your window curtains. He is of opinion 
that the urn is the more elegant shape, but, afier all, 
there was something more comfortable about the old 
tea-kettle—which you must remember. He dare say 
you must find a great convenience in having a carriage 
of your own, and appealeth to your lady if it is not so. 
Inquireth if you have had your arms done on vellum 
yet; and did not know till lately, that such-and-such 
had been the crest of the family. His memory is un- 





ble; his stay pertinacious; and when he goeth away, 
you dismiss his chair into a corner, as precipitately as 
possible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is—a 
female poor relation. You may do something with the 
other ; you may pass him off tolerably well ; but your 
indigent she-relative is hopeless. “He is an old hu- 
mourist,” you may say, “and affects to gu thread-bare. 
His circumstances are better than folks would take 
them to be. You are fond of having a Character at 
your table, and truly he is one.” But in the indica- 
tions of female poverty there can be no disguise. No 
woman dresses below herself from caprice. The truth 
must out without shuffling. “She is plainly related 
to the L————s ; or what does she at their house ?”’ 
She is, in all probability your wife’s cousin. Nine 
times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb is 
something between a gentle-woman and a beggar, yet 
the former evidently predominates. She is most pro- 
vokingly humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her in- 
feriority. He may require to be repressed sometimes 

o sufflaminandus erat—but there is no raising 
her. You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be 
helped—after the gentlemen. Mr. —— requests the 
honour of taking wine with her ; she hesitates between 
Port and Madeira, and chooses the former—because he 
does. She calls the servant Sir; and insists on not 
troubling him to hold her plate. The housekeeper 
patrcnizes her. The children's governess takes. upon. 
her to correct her, when she has mistaken the piano 
for a harpsichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq. in the play, is a notable in- 
stance of the disadvantages to which this chimerical 
notion of affinity constituting a claim to acquaintance, 
may subject the spririt of a gentlemar. A little fool- 
ish blood is all that is betwixt him and a lady with a 
great estate. His stars are perpetually crossed by.the 
malignant maternity of an old woman, who persists in 
calling him “ her son Dick.” But she has wherewith- 
al in the end to recompense his indignities, and float 
him again upon the brilliant surface, under which it 
had been her seeming business and pleasure all along 
to sink him. All men besides are not of Dick’s tem- 
perament. I knew an Amletin real life, who, wanting 
Dick’s buoyancy, sank indeed. Poor W—— was of 
my own standing at Christ's, a fine classic and a youth 
of promise. If he had a blemish, it was too much 
pride ; but its quality was inoffensive ; it was not of 
that sort which hardens the heart, and serves to keep 
inferiors at a distance ; it only sought to ward off de- 
rogation from itself.. It was the principle of self-re- 
spect carried as far as it could go, without infringing 
upon that respect, which he would have every one 
else equally maintain for himself. He would have 
you to think alike with him on this topic. Many a 
quarrel have I had with him, when we were rather 
older boys, and our tallness made us more obnoxious 
to observation in the blue clothes, because I would not 
thrid the alleys and blind ways of the town with him, 
to elude notice, when we have been out together ona 
holyday in the streets of this sneering and prying me- 
tropolis. W. went, sore with these notions, to Ox- 
ford, where the dignity and sweetness of a scholar’s 
life, meeting with the alloy of a humble introduction, 
wrought in him a passionate devotion to the place, 
with a profound aversion from the society. The ser- 
vitor’s gown, (worse than his school array,) clung to 
him with Nessian venom. He thonght himself ridi- 
culous in a garb under which Latimer must have walk- 
ed erect ; and in which Hooker. in his young days, pos- 
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sibly flaunted in a vein of no discommendable vanity. 
In the depth of college shades, or in his lonely cham- 
ber, the poor student slunk from observation. He found 
shelter among books, which insult not; and studies, 
that ask no questions of a youth’s finances. He was 
lord of his library, and seldom cared for looking out 
beyond his domains. The healing influence of studious 
pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. He 
was almost a healthy man; when the waywardness of 
his fate broke out against him with a second and worse 
malignity. The father of W: had hitherto exer- 
cised the humble profession of house painter at N . 
near Oxford. A supposed interest with some of the 
heads of colleges had now induced him to take up his 
at ode in that city, with the hope of being employed 
upon some public works which were talked of. From 
that moment I read in the countenance of the young 
inan, the determination which at length tore him from 
academical pursuits for ever. Toa person unacquaint- 
ed with our Universities, the distance between the 
gownsmen and the townsmen, as they are called—the 
trading part of the latter especially—is carried to an 
excess that would appear harsh and incredible. The 
temperament of W. ’s father was diametrically the 
reverse of his own. Old W was a little, busy, 
cringing tradesman, who, with his son upon his arm, 
would stand bowing and scraping, cap in hand, to any 
thing that wore the semblance of a gown—insensible 
to the winks and opener remonstrances of the young 
man, to whose chamber-fellow, or equal in standing, 
perhaps, he was thus obsequiousiy and gratuitously 
ducking. Such a state of things could not last. W 

must change the air of Oxford, or be suffocated. He 
chose the former; and let the sturdy moralist, who 
strains the point of the filial duties as high as they can 
bear, censure the dereliction; he cannot estimate the 
struggle. I stood with W. » the last afternoon I 


ever saw him, under the eaves of his paternal dwell- 


ing. It was in the fine lane leading from the High- 
street to the back of ***** college, where W—— kept 
his rooms. He seemed thoughtful, gnd more recon- 
ciled. I ventured to rally him—finding him in a bet- 
ter mood—upon a representation of the Artist Evan- 
gelist, which the old man, whose affairs were begin- 
ning to flourish, had caused to be set up in a splendid 
sort of frame over his really handsome shop, either as 
a token of prosperity, or badge of gratitude to his saint. 
W—— looked up at the Luke, and like Satan, “ knew 
his mounted sign—and fied.” A letter on his father’s 
table, the next morning, announced that he had accept- 
ed a commission in a regiment about to embark for 
Portugal. He was among the first who perished before 
the walls of St. Sebastian. 

1 do not know how, upon a subject which I began 
with treating half seriously, I should have fallen upon 
a recital so eminently painful; but this theme of poor 
relationship is replete with so much matier for tragic 
as well as comic associations, that it is difficult to keep 
the account distinct without blending. The earliest 
impressions which I received on this matter, are cer- 
tainly not attended with any thing painful, or very hu- 
miliating, in the recalling. At my father’s table, (no 
very splendid one,) was to be found, every Saturday, 
the mysterious figure of an aged gentleman, clothed in 
neat black, of a sad yet comely appearance. His de- 
portment was of the essence of gravity ; his words few 
or none ; and I was not to make a noise in his presence. 
I had little inclination to have done so—for my cue was 
to admire in silence. A particular elbow chair was 
appropriated to him, which was it no case to be viola- 
ted. A peculiar sort of sweet pudding, which appear- 
ed on no other occasion, distinguished the days of his 
coming. I used to think him a prodigiously rich man. 
All I could make out of him was, that he and my fa- 
ther had been schoolfellows a world ago, at Lincoln, 
and that he came from the Mint. The MintI knew 





to be a place where all the money was coined—and I 
thought he was the owner of al] that money. Awful 
ideas of the Tower twined themselves about his pre- 
sence. He seemed above human infirmities and pas- 
sions. A sort of melancholy grandeur invested him. 
From some inexplicable doom I fancied him obliged to 
go about in an eternal suit of mourning. A captive— 
a stately being, let out of the Tower on Saturdays — 
Often have I wondered at the temerity of my father, 
who, in spite of an habitual gereral respect which we 
all in common manifested towards him, would venture 
now and then to stand up against him in some argu- 
ment, touching their youthful days. The houses of 
the ancient city of Lincoln are divided (as most of my 
readers know) between the dwellers on the hill and in 
the valley. This marked distinction formed an ob- 
vious division between the boys who lived above, (how- 
ever brought together in a common school,) and the boys 
whose paternal residence was on the plain; a sufficient 
cause of hostility in the code of these young Grotiuses. 
My father had been a leading mountaineer ; and would 
still maintain the general superiority, in skill and har- 
dihood, of the Above Boys, (his own faction,) over the 
Below Boys, (so were they called,) of which party his 
contemporary had been a chieftain. Many and hot 
were the skirmishes on this topic—the only one upon 
which the old gentleman was ever brought out—and 
bad blood bred ; even sometimes almost to the recom- 
mencement, (so I expected,) of actual hostilities. But 
my father, who scorned to insist upon advantages, ge- 
herally contrived to turn the conversation upon some 
adroit by-commendation of the old Minister; in the ge- 
neral preference of which, before all other cathedrals 
in the island, the dweller on the hill, and the plain- 
born, could meet on a conciliating level and lay down 
their less important differences Once only I saw the 
old gentleman really ruffled, and I remember with an- 
guish the thought that came over me: “ Perhaps he 
will never come here again.” He had been pressed 
to take another plate of the viand, which I have al- 
ready mentioned as the indispensable concomitant of 
his visits. He had refused with a resistance amount- 
ing to rigour—when my aunt, an old Lincolnian, but 
who had something of this, in common with my cousin 
Bridget, that she would sometimes press civility out of 
season—uttered the following memorable application: 
“ Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you do not get 
pudding every day.” The old gentleman said nothing 
at the time—but he took occasion in the course of the 
evening, when some argument had intervened between 
them, to utter with an emphasis which chilled the com- 
pany, and which chills me now as I write it—* Wo- 
man, you are superannuated.” John Billet did not sur- 
vive long after the digesting of this affront ; but he sur- 
vived long enough to assure me that peace was actual- 
ly restored ; and, if I remember aright, another pudding 
was discreetly substituted in the place of that which 
had occasioned the offence. He died at the Mint, 
(Anno, 1781,) where he had long held, what he ac- 
counted, a comfortable independence; and with five 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and a penny, which were 
fuund in his escrutoire after his decease, left the world, 
blessing God that he had enongh to bury him, and that 
he had never been obliged to any man for a sixpence. 
This was—a Poor Relation. 


—_.@g—— 


In the present imperfect condition of society, luxury, 
though it may proceed from vice or folly, seems to be 
the only means that can correct the unequal distribu- 
tion of property. The diligent mechanic, and the 
skilful artist, who have obtained no share in the di- 
vision of the earth, receive a voluntary tax from the 
possessors of land, and the latter are prompted by a 
sense of interest to improve those estates, with whose 
produce they may purchase additional pleasures. 
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SPECIMENS 


OF A FREE AND EASY PROSE TRANSLATION OF “ THOMSON’S SEASONS.” 


Merry, mellow, melancholy Autumn approaches, 
his countenance overshadowing and changing from 
“gay to grave” ashe moves onward. He is like unto 
a tippling sentimentalist over his cups; riotously jolly 
at the outset—then quietly good-natured, meekly pleas- 
ant, until the liquor has thoroughly done its office, and 
a change ensues. The toper becomes all at once in- 
fected with pensive sadness—“he is melancholy as the 
drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe, or a melody of Moor- 
ditch.” The tlood-gates of sentiment are thrown open ; 
he discourses of mutability and change ; he hazards an 
opinion that al! must die ; his voice becomes tremulous 
with tenderness, and broken and discorded with hic- 
cough ; a Listonian plaintiveness overspreads his coun- 
tenance, and large drops of sympathetic wo “ course 
one another down his innocent nose,” in common par- 
lance, he is “ crying drunk.” So it is with Autumn.— 
Nothing can be more mirthful and hilarious than the 
early part of his career ;—nothing more dismally lugu- 
brious than the close. In the former we have the per- 
fection of all Spring planted, and Summer ripened ; 
fields of yellow grain, the stems trembling with their 
golden fruitage, and teeming orchards basking in the 
clear September sky ; in the latter, the sickly fog—the 
dead, dull pattering of the rain—the fall of the wither- 
ed leaf—the wail of the groves over their departing 
loveliness ; coughs, colds, catarrhs, quinsies, together 
with hosts of intensely blue-devils, that creep into your 
every thought and incorporate themselves in your eve- 

ion. "Tis a moping time—but let us not anticipate. 

The harvest—the plenteous harvest is over. The 
produce of the stripped fields is securely lodged in the 
farmer’s sturehouse, and the hearts of the holders of 
bonded corn sink within them. Now comes the agri- 
cultural saturnalia—ihe appropriate season of rustic re- 
velry. Now is the farmer's “ harvest home,” and jovial 
mighty feasts, in honor of the happy consummation of 
the labours of the year, are rife in all the country round. 
The rafters of the huge barns shake again as the “fun 
grows fast and furious,” and country swains and dam- 
sels trip it most vigorously on the “light fantastic toe,” 
or, more correctly speaking, “ solid foot.” Heavens! 
what thews and sinews must compose those limbs that 
withstand the continuous succession of jolts, jerks and 
dislocations which ensue, when the Paganini of the 
district rattles away at “ The cornrigs are bonnie, O,” or 
the still more boisterous “Wind that shakes the barley.” 
Little reck they for “ the foreign aid of ornament ;” all 
they want, like William Tell, is “action, action, action!” 
and verily they have it; yet, thanks be to their sturdy 
frames, however plentiful bruises and flesh wounds 
may be on those saltatory occasions, serious conse- 
quences but seldom ensue. 

But the season creeps on, and nature sickens. Wan 
October is almost overpast. 





“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere, 

Heap’d in the hollows of the groves, the wither'd leaves 
lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread 


The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow thro’ all the 
gloomy day.” 


I have a theory of marriages. There should be none 
—or few—in Autumn. Spring, when nature puts on 
“her mantle green,” trimmed with flowers, is the ap- 





propriate season for the youthful and romantic—the 
fresh in heart and hope ; Summer for the more mature 
worldly and light-hearted ; Winter for the cold and 
prudent—those who lack additional cash and comfort 
—from whose vocabulary, “bliss” has long since been 
expunged, and “convenience” substituted in its place. 
But in the season of falling leaves and drooping flow- 
ers—when the bird has ceased its song; when the 
earth is filled with fading loveliness, and the sun is 
dimmer in Heaven, none but the widow and widower 
—those of blunted or blighted feelings and affections, 
on whom never more “the freshness of the heart shall 
fall like dew”—should, as the lawyers say, “join issue” 
in the season of desolation and decay. 

Some people, with heads of lead and nerves of whip- 
cord, pretend that the changes of season or atmosphere, 
or the scenes of physical renovation or decay with 
which they are alternately encompassed, make no sort 
of difference with them ; that they are just as elate in 
spirit groping through a fog as basking in the sunshine; 
and that, with the exception of the mere animal sen- 
sations of cold, and damp, &c. it is of little moment to 
them whether they are saluted by the soft south-west, 
or raw north-east ; and as far as the different changes 
and shades of thought and feeling, called into action 
by the bursting beauty of Spring, or the decaying 
beauty of Autumn, that it is mere whim, fancy, imagi- 
nation. This may be true as regards their own petri- 
fied souls and cast-metal carcasses ; otherwise it is tho- 
roughly false. If the mind is involuntarily anticipative, 
and therefore cheerful, in Spring, it is just as naturally 
and involuntarily retrospective, and therefore melan- 
choly, in Autumn. Did ever man catch himself chuck- 
ling over a by-past jest as he walked over the sere, 
brown fields ; or humming a cheerful ditty as he trod 
the mazes of the withered wood toward the close of 
October? The moan of the wind, as it whirled the 
dry leaves from the tree, and the hollow echo of his 
footsteps as he stalked over them, would soon convince 
his heart and ear that there was a discord in the strain 
—that it was not in unison with the mournful melo- 
dies of the dying year. No: all that savors of “ L’Al- 
legro” seems light and vain—frivolous and heartless, 
at such a time and in sucha place. “Then comes the 
fit again,” to which all are occasionally subject, when 
the mind turns distastefully from the future to pertina- 
ciously dwell upon the sorrow-checkered past. There 
are moments when the mists of memory are more wel- 
come to the mind than the most radiant visions of hope 
—when what is to be, no matter how full of promise, 
is vapid and impertinent in comparison with what has 
been. Then we smile faintly and sadly over remem- 
bered joys, and more faintly and sadly still, over re- 
membered sorrows. But the mind cannot sustain it 
self in this mood. We agree with the poet, that— 
“°Tis in vain 
To complain 
In a melancholy strain, 

Of the days that are gone, and can never come again.” 


And we hasten homeward, where, if plump partridge, 
or delicate pheasant, or tender leveret, or other appro- 
priate delicacy of the season, await our coming, a visi- 
ble change ensues. A mild cheerfulness irradiates the 
bosom, dispelling the tender melancholy that lately 
reigned paramount. Our animal—our carniverous na- 
ture, returns; the fumes from the savory Wiands ascend 
to the brain, driving thence all thoughts of mortality 
or decay. A placid gladness steals over us—we eat, 
and are happy! “What a piece of work is man! how 
noble in reason,”’ &c. 
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Winter winds blew loud, and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie, brought tears in my e’e, 

Welcome now, simmer, and welcome, my Willie, 
The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 


' Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers, 
How your dread howling a lover alarms? 
Waken, ye breezes, row gently, ye billows, 
, And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 


But oh! if he’s faithless, and minds nae his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main, 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain. 








SWEET EVENING. 


. SwEET EVENING! sweet evening! 
Beneath thy tranquil eye, 

On lonely sea-beach wandering, 
When all is silent nigh— 

How fond the memory ranges 
O’er joys long past and gone, 

And we sigh to think what changes 
Have left us all alone. 


Sweet evening! sweet evening! 
Oh once there was a time 

I dreamt not of such sorrowing, 
Nor folly knew nor crime: 

The hearts are cold that loved me then 
And long have ceased, to love, 

And joys that gaily moved me then, 
Long, long have ceas’d to move. 


Sweet evening! sweet evening! 
The spirit and the power 

Of grief however maddening, 
Are soften’d in this hour. 

There’s in the deep declining 
Of day’s all joyous glare, 

A sense of soft repining 
That soothes our own despair. 


Sweet evening! sweet evening! 
Thy curtain closes fast, 

The shades of night are gathering, 
And day hath beam’d its last. 

Oh, when death shall stand before me 
In that hour none can miss, 

May the change that shall come o’er me 
Be as calm and swect as this! 





ST. REMO. 


Tne mid-watch is set; 
O’er the dark heaving billow 
Night’s shadows have met, 
Then awake from thy pillow! 
Let the bell of St, Remo 
Give warmth to thy zeal, 
At the voice of thy patron 
Kneel, mariner, kneel! 


From his shrine on the cliff, 
In thy joyance or cumber, 
He pilots thy skiff, 
Though its master may slumber! 
When like weeds o’er the waters 
Storm-drifted we reel, 
The dark cloud he scatters— 
Kneel, mariner, kneel! 


Though the mast like an osier 
Be stript in the gale; 
One sign from his crosier 
Can rescue thy sail! 
Then to holy St. Remo, 
Who wakes for thy weal, 
And the sainted Madonna, 
Kneel, mariner, kneel! 


From the welkin and wave, 
As we bow to his relic, 

From the mountain and cave, 
Hark! voices angelic: 

“ In doubt and in danger 

To guard and to cheer, 

Thy star mid the darkness, 
St. Remo is near!” 
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One summer’s day, in 1812, I was crossing, with 
my husband, the Place des Victoires, adorned at that 
period with a colossal statue of Dessaix. In spite of 
the defects of this work of art, we remained for some 
time, admiring the beauty of its expression, and its 
nobleness of attitude, which seemed so well to express 
these memorable words :—* Go and tell the First Con- 
sul that I die with regret at not having done sufficient 
for my country and for posterity.” 

The heat of the weather was excessive ; and as we 
passed before a church situated between the Rue 
Notre-Dames-des-Victoires and the alley called the 
Passage des Petits-Peres, my husband proposed that 
we should enter the church to see some pictures paint- 
a by Bon of Boulogne, Carl Venloo, and other mas- 
ers. 

I had some curiosity to visit this church, as a place, 
where, according to Saint-Foix, some unfortunate 
monks formerly took refuge when driven by Margaret 
of Valois, the first wife of Henry IV, from the con- 
vent which she had herself built fur them, at great ex- 
pense, in the Faubourg of St.Germain. This princess 
who was goed and pious, but rather eccentric, had in- 
duced the monks to come from Italy, for the purpose 
of singing to her the church service, on airs of her 
own choice, composed by her own musician. These 
poor men, who knew no kind of music but psalmody, 
and who perhaps found the French music much more 
barbarous than the “canto-fermo” of Italy, did not 
answer Margaret's expectations; she therefore soon 
quarrelled with them, and compelled them to seek 
another asylum. 

In time, and after many vicissitudes, the good 
fathers joined some other monks of their order, and 
purchased a piece of land contiguous to the mall, for 
the purpose of building a house and chapel. One of 
their number, called Brother Fiacre, having foretold 
to Ann of Austria that she should bear a son, and the 
birth of Louis XIV having verified the prediction, 
this circumstance gave the pelits-peres, or little fathers, 
as they were termed, great influence at Court. ‘The 
Queen bnilt them a church and convent. Louis XIil 
laid the first stone of the church, to which he gave the 
name of Notre-Dame-des-Victvires, “ in commemora- 
tion,” says Dulaure, the learned historian of Paris, 
“of the fatal victories which he had gained over the 
Protestants.” 

It was two o'clock when we entered the church, 
which, at that hour of the day, was deserted. Beau- 
tifully ornamented, it had not that appearance of pal- 
try economy, which, in these times, divests God's tem- 
ples of all their majesty. The lofty chandeliers of 
vermeil, and the angels of guid on each side of the 
tabernacle and the altar, were not bedecked with those 
ridiculous costumes of stuffs and linens, which, while 
they bear witness to the poverty of our churches, and 
the want of religious zeal in those who frequent them, 
show likewise the necessity of carefully preserving 
things which could not be conveniently repiaced.— 
This ever reminds me of certain provincial drawing- 
rooms, where the chairs, candelabras, and antiquated 
ornaments are always enveloped in coverings, except 
on days when there is company. 

Far from offering the appearance of desolation 
which marks some of our churches of the present day, 
this elegant and well-lighted church had its grand 
altar, and its chapels adorned with natural flowers. 
Their perfume, mingled with that of the incense and 
the wax, spread through the atmosphere a sweet and 
mild fragrance, whose mysterious influence disposes 
the mind, more than is generally supposed, to religious 





meditationg The choir contained lofty stalls of richly 
carved wood, of a dark colour, and ronnd it were hung 
beautiful and valuable paintings. The better to ex- 
amine these in their proper light, we entered at the 
door on the right leading to the sacristy, whence we 
penetrated into the sanctuary. 

Whilst my husband, a great lover of art, and par- 
ticularly of painting, was making me notice the effect 
of a picture representing, I believe, St. Augustine’s 
Conversion, a slight noise behind me induced me to 
turn my head, and I beheld close to us a handsome 
old man, with silver locks, who seemed to be attentive- 
ly examining us. He politely bowed; and, seeing 
that my husband's look was still fixed upon the picture, 
“ May I ask, Sir, whether you are an artist?” said he, 
with that particular accent with which an amateur 
addresses one whom he supposes initiated like himself 
into the mysteries of art. 

“ Not quite, Sir,” my husband replied ; “ but I am 
passionately fund of painting, and I seldom look upon 
its productions with indifference. I am now admiring 
a Carl Venloo, which displays a vigour of colour- 
ing and an effect not usual in the works of that 
master.” 

“Ah! Sir,” replied the priest with a sigh—for this 
venerable personage was the Cure of the parish— 
“befure the revolution, we possessed treasures much 
more valuable! Besides the paintings before you 
this convent, of which I had then the honour to be 
prior, had many master-pieces of art. Our refectory 
was hung with the works of La Fosse and Rigaud ; 
we had a splendid library, a cabinet of antiquities, a 
magnificent gallery of pictures, by the greatest mas- 
ters, a Guercino, an Andrea del Sarte, Sir, and 
paintings by Valentin, Pannini, and Wouvermans. 

But all was pillaged, sold, and dispersed —— 
Ah! Sir, the revolution did us a great deal of harm; 
anda long period must elapse before we can repair 
our losses.” 

The tone of voice with which this was uttered, 
evinced so much regret, and a feeling of such dis- 
couragement, that I felt considerable emotion. 

“I presume, Sir,” said I to him, with a view of 
turning hig thoughts from unpleasant recollections,— 
“I presume, Sir, that you are an amateur of painting ; 
and that you regret the treasures you speak of, rather 
as a painter than as the proprietor of them.” 

“ You are right, lady.” he replied, with a smile— 
“Tam fond of painting; and, I confess, that next to 
our holy religion, which teaches us how to bear up 
against misfortune, it is W the practice of that art that 
I owe the only pleasure of my life. I have been for- 
tunate enough to collect some fine specimens of the 
old masters, which console me for the loss of the others; 
and as you are fond of art,” he continued, for he saw 
that we listened to him with interest, “ you would, no 
doubt, like to see my collection. If, therefore, you 
are not alarmed at the idea of ascending to a garret, 
I should be delighted if you and your husband would 
honour my humble abode with a visit. I have some 
pictures of rare merit, and well worthy of your atten- 
tion.” 

As the venerable Cure spoke, he led us gently from 
the choir. I assured him of the pleasure I should 
feel in being permitted to see his collection, adding 
that I was ready to ascend as high as he pleased, even 
unto heaven. 

“Oh! not yet,” he replied with a smile of benig- 
nant playfulness, “although, be assured, Madam, 
that it would be very agreeable for me to conduct you 
thither.” 
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This compliment, which rathersavoured of the man 
of the world, was uttered with so much simplicity of 
manner, that I could not take it amiss, and it seemed to 
me nothing more than the expression of a pious wish 
not at ail unbecoming in a priest. 

The Cure led the way through a — door, and 
we found ourselves in the cloisters of the old convent. 
After crossing several large halls, which still bore 
marks of devastation and pillage, we ascended from 
story to story, and wound our way through a labyrinth 
of tortuous and dreary passages, which sometimes 
seemed to lead us onward, at others to make us retro- 
grade; as we proceeded, I expressed my surprise to 
the priest at the singular approaches.to his dwelling. 
“Formerly,” he replied, “my apartments were more 
splendid ! But since the revolution!——How- 
ever I must not repine, for | consider myself still for- 
tunate in being allowed to occupy a small place in this 
house, in which I spent my youth and the greatest 
part of my manhood. Here I hope to end my days, 
a consolation of which | was deprived during several 
long years. They have offered to make me a ca- 
non of St. Denis, but I have not the heart to quit this 
dove-cot in which I have found repose.” 

We reached the top of the building, and at the sum- 
mit of the last staircase were the apartments of the 
good old man. He opened the door with eagerness, 
and ushered us into an ante-chamber where stretched 
canvas, easels, old pictures, and a strong smell of oil 
and varnish bore evidence of the taste and pursuits 
of its occupant. We next crossed five or six rooms 
all adorned with paintings or encumbered with objects 
of curiosity, such as pieces of carved furniture of sin- 
gular form, ancient gildings of different kinds, and 
richly illuminated Missals and other old books of vel- 
lum. The sight of these things impressed me with a 
higher notion of the owner's mania, as a collector than 
of his good taste; for I remarked that among the nu- 
merous pictures hung upon the walls, there were very 
few good ones. With all the minuteness of a true 
artist, the Cure pointed out to us the beauties of a 
Schalken, which was really fine. He had cleverly 
heightened the effect by means cf a curtain of red silk; 
and a vivid ray of light was thrown directly upon the 
enlighted part of the picture, which represented a 
young girl bearing a torch. It was truly beautiful. 
We, likewise, saw a Holy Family by Guercino, and 
an exquisitely painted Madonna by Stella, which, per- 
haps, had belonged to the former gallery of the con- 
vent. But the Cure did not tell us how it came into 
his possession, although like all picture-fanciers, he 
loved to relate how he had obtained such and such 
pictures,—what others he had given in exchange for 
them,—and to dwell upon all those particulars, which 
are so interesting to collectors of works of art. When 
he came to what he considered the gem of his collec- 
tion, after taking the usual precautions of cognoscenti, 
namely, closing one of the window-shutters, and giv- 
ing a slight inclination to the picture which he placed 
upon an easel, he said, addressing particularly my 
husband, as he prepared to remove a curtain of green 
silk, with which this mysterious master-piece was 
covered, — 

“Here is a gem, Sir; a real diamond, a treasure 
which the Musee-Napoleon would envy me, if its ex- 
istence were suspected. But I will never part 
with it. It is an invaluable work—it is the original 
of the Madonna with linen, a Raphael in short.” 

So-saying, with his face bent towards us, and his 
two hands upon the curtain, he saddenly removed it, 
and we beheld this splendid composition, in which the 
prince of painting has represented the Virgin Mary 
‘wearing an azure diadem, and in the act of raising a 
transparent veil which covers the sleeping Saviour. 

My husband, to whom the works of the old masters 
were familiar, having examined the picture with atten- 


tion, expressed some doubts of its originality—that 
in the Musee-Napoleon having been always consid- 
ered the original. The worthy man listened patiently 
to my husband's objections, which seemed rather to 
please him, because they would, he thought, render 
the evidence he had to produce more triumphant. As 
soon as my husband had concluded his account of the 
picture inthe Museum which had been given by Ra- 
phael himself to Cardinal Adrien de Gouffier, the 
Pope’s Legate in France, as an acknowledgment 
of the good offices which the latter had rendered him 
with Francis I, the Cure, witout replying, suddenly 
turned the picture and made us examine the old wood- 
en pannel upon which it was painted. Here we saw 
some old impressions in red sealing wax, of Raphael’s 
seal, some letters cut in the wood, and the date of 
1519, which was the period of the Legate’s journey to 
France. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of the sparkling look of triumph and delight of 
the priest-artist, as he pointed out these proofs—in- 
conirovertible in his estimation—of the authenticity 
of what he termed his treasure. “ Well, what do you 
think now?” said he after a long pause, and with an 
air which meant, “can any proof be stronger than 
this?” It became us, therefore, to yield, or appear 
at least to yield to this evidence, which, however, did 
not seem to me quite conclusive. 

“How is it then,” said I, again looking at the 
picture, “ that this work, which really seems to me 
to contain much of the delicacy of Raphael's pen- 
cil, is not only tarnished, but some of its colour rubbed 
off?” 

“ Ah! Madam,” replied the worthy priest with a 
groan, “ this is another of the effects of the revolution! 
—And it is a miracle that this picture, already put to 
an ignoble use, did not perish in the flames like a vile 
piece of firewood ! The manner in which I dis- 
covered and obtained it is singular.” And he related 
the following anecdote. 

During the reign of terror, the Cure, who had ta- 
ken the name of Citizen Fontaine, lived in the Rue 
de Clery, where he said mass in private, and kept a 
boys’ school, the profits of which enabled him to live 
in obscurity, without exposing himself to the persecu- 
tion inflicted at that period upon disguised priests.— 
One evening he entered the shop of a brazier in the 
neighbourhood, to buy a small iron stove for his room. 
It was in the autumn, and the days were beginning to 
shorten. 

Whilst he was driving his bargain with the brazier's 
wife, a squabbling of children, in a small room be- 
hind the shop, attracted his attention, and that of their 
mother, who ran into the room to silen¢te them. Hav- 
ing distributed a few blows among the obstreperous 
urchins, she took from them a board, which was the 
object of their dispute. “This,” said she “is always 
making you quarrel; you shall neither of you have it, 
for to-morrow it shall serve to light the fire.” 

The tears and lamentations of the children increas- 
ed at this threat. “What ails the poor children?” 
asked the Cure. 

“ Why, Sir,” replied the woman, “they have found 
in the lumber-room, a board upon which there is some 
painting, and they use it as a little bench to sit upon. 
Each of them wishes to have it, and it leads to eternal 
squabbles among them.” 

At the word painting the worthy priest pricked up 
his ears, took up the board in question, and looking at 
it by the light of the fire, perceived that it was a pic- 
wre, but covered with dust and dirt. As the panel 
was of walnut wood, and thick and even, he thought 
it might do to paint upon, so he purchased it for three 
assignats of ten francs each, which consoled the chil- . 
dren for the loss of their bench. 





On his return home, he began carefully to clean his 
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purchase, and wes almost beside himself with joy, as 
he informed us, when he beheld the graceful features 
of the Madonna, and discovered on the other side of 
the pannel, authentic evidence, that chance, or rather 
that Divine Providence, had thrown in his way one 
of the most perfect of Raphael's productions. 

“Thus it was,” said the Cure in conclusion, his 
countenance beaming with delight, “that I saved this 
wonderful work of art from destruction. And in like 
maner has my taste for painting often led me to dis- 
cover upon the bridges and quays, valuable works 
which otherwise would have been lost, and to which 
I have been able to give house-ruom. And doyou not 
think,” added he, looking around with cumplaseney, 
“that they are well placed here ?” 

I never felt so strongly the power of the ee arts, as 
when I contemplated the radiant countenance of the 
enthusiastic Cure whilst he gave us the above account. 
Formerly at the head of a convent celebrated for the 
life of ease and luxury of its inmates—exiled during 
many a long year of trouble, from the house in which 
he once commanded, and wk re his life had sped 
calmly on betwixt the easy duties of his office and the 
sweets of study—this excellent old man was now hap- 
py in a garret, surrounded by objects of the art he 
loved, and which he had rescued from the depreda- 
tions of ignorance, and of something still more 
fatal! 

Calling to mind that, in the church, the Cure had 
insinuated that he was himself an artist, I looked 
among all the pictures, great and small, to see if I 
could discover any production of his pencil, but find- 
ing nothing that I could reasonably attribute to eds 
asked to see some of his own works. 

“Oh!” said he, with an air of modesty certainly not 
assumed, “you may readily imagine, Madam, that | 
take good care not to exhibit my own trash among the 
chiefs-d’euvre which surround us. I love to paint, 
it is true; but I am only a poor amateur, and my ef- 
forts in the art are limited to the mere copying of a 
few heads.” 

We pressed him to show us some of these copies, 
and the obliging old man with evident reluctance, 
opened the duor of a small room, which he called his 
studio. Upon an easel was the head of a Madonna, 
not yet finished. The worthy Cure was right; his 
talents were indeed only those of an amateur ;—he 
was, however, not devoid of taste; the drawing was 
good, but the colouring very imperfect. 

We had already spent an hour in this humble mu- 
seum, and notwithstanding the entertainment I deriv- 
ed from the observations and anecdotes of the Cure, | 
was fearful, not only of putting his kindness and ex- 
treme complaisance to too severe a test, but, besides, 
of occupying too great a portion of his time; and I 
was preparing to take leave of him, when hesaid, with 
some appearance of hesitation, “I have still something 
to show you, but.” Here he stopped, and seem- 
ed as if he wished to conciliate two opposite senti- 
ments. I thought, at first, that the struggle lay be- 
tween the wish to retain us a little longer, and the fear 
of fatiguing us, and I hastened to assure him that he 
had made us spend our time too pleasantly not to de- 
sire a prolongation of our visit, if he did not consider 
us importunate. Whilst I was expressing this as well 
as I was able, the old man eyed me with an expres- 
sion I could not define;—then his look, directed to- 
wards my husband, conveyed a kind of indecision — 
At length he took the latter on one side and whispered 
something to him. 

“ No, certainly,” 


said my husband, in his usual tone 
of voice. The Cure again whispered, and my hus- 
band replied, “Oh! she has a great deal of courage.” 
Then turning to me, “ My dear,” said he, “our new 
friend is going to show us something hideous, and he 
inquired with paternal kindness, if you were in a state 





to bear the sight——-I have.made him easy on this 
score,and have assured him that your courage is equal- 
led only by your curiosity.” 

“Iam a woman,” | replied laughing and address- 
ing the Cure; “which means, my dear Sir, that I 
should be glad to gratify the peculiar failing of my 
sex—that of curiosity.” 

“Such being the case,my dear Madam,” said the 
Cure, “ your wish shall be gratified ; and as you love 
not only to see pictures but to hear the stories con- 
nected with them, [ will relate a singular one to 
which this fine picture refers. But sit down, for my 
recital will be a long one.” 

I obeyed ;—this preamble had excited my curiosity 
in the highest degree. 

Meantime, the Cure placed at a proper distance, 
just opposite to us, two large boxes, such as are used 
to inclose and preserve valuable pictures. Having 
opened them, we beheld two beautiful half-length 
portraits, large as life. 

One represented a handsome young man, with a 
very agreeable expression of countenance. His brown 
hair fell in graceful ringlets over his noble forehead. 
He wore a rich doublet of velvetand satin, covered with 
pearls and gold embroidery. Upon his broad chest 
was the large collar of the Golden Fleece, and a 
diamond clasp fastened over his shoulders the short 
Spanish cloak which was a necessary part of a gen- 
tleman’s dress in the sixteenth century. A coronet 
of rubies surrounded his cap, adorned with a white 
feather, and which was placed on a table near him.— 
His air was at the same time mild and imposing; his 
countenance beamed with dignity and happiness. He 
seemed like a young monarch who had just taken 
possession of the throne of his ancestors. 

The other portrait was that of a young female, fair 
and delicate. Her hair was light auburn; her blue 
eyes denoted deep affection, mildness, and melan- 
choly. Her mouth was small, round, and smiling; 
but there was sadness mixed up with the gracefulness 
of that smile, and a slight inclination of the head, 
which imparted to the whole figure something in- 
finitely affecting and amiable. On her person, the 
rich and stiff dress worn by the house of Medicis 
seemed graceful, und not out of keeping with the 
elastic form of youth. There was a profusion of 
pearls, rubies, and gold upon her corsage and sleeves ; 
but her beautiful hair was ornamented with natural 
roses. Other flowers intermingled with chains of 
gold and precious gems, lay upon a table near her, 
surmounted with a magnificent looking-glass—which 
indicated that she had just completed her toilet; and 
it might be inferred from the tender expression of her 
eyes, that she had been adorning her person to please 
some beloved object. 

Whilst [ was tracing a connexion between the 
portraits of this charming couple, my husband, with 
the eye of one who wok more interest in the painting 
than in the subject, was closely examining the pie- 
tures, and exclaiming, “ These belong to the school 
of Titian—perhaps the productions of Pardenone or 
of Tintoretto!” The Cure, who seemed to enjoy our 
surprise and admiration, began, in the following terms, 
the recital which he had promised. I do not vouch 
for its historical accuracy ; I only relate it, us nearly 
as possible in the Cure’s own words. 

When the Emperor Charles V was only an arch- 
duke, he, in a journey of pleasure to Italy, fell in 
love with a beautiful lady of that country, whose 
name, like that of most of his other mistresses, has 
not transpired. All that is known concerning her, is 
that she was of noble descent, and that, had she given 
birth to ason, the Prince would have acknowledged 
him; she died, however, leaving only a daughter, 
whom Charles loved most tenderly, and had carefully 
educated. 
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At fifieen, this daughter appeared at the Court of 
Charles Sforza, whom Charles, then Emperor had re- 
established in the duchy of Milan. Here, her beauty 
and accomplishments attracted a host of admirers, 


and among them a young man of the house of Me- |: 


dicis, handsome and amiable, but without fortune— 
His family having been driven by factions from Flor- 
ence, he had entered the service of the Emperur. 
Although his humble fortune allowed him not to 
aspire to the hand of so distinguished a lady as the 
Emperor's daughter, he could not refrain from paying 
her attentive homage, for which the numerous fetes 
afforded abundant opportunities. The lady, on her 
side, felt a reciprocal passion; but though she knew 
the secret of his birth, she dared not encourage the 
love she had inspired. She therefore. by a mixture 
of reserve and atfability, endeavored to reconcile her 
secret feelings with what was due to her rank. 

At this period, Italy was devastated by war.— 
Rome had just been sacked by the troops of the Em- 
peror, who was irritated at the league which the Pope 
had formed against him, in conjunction with France, 
England, and the Princes of Italy, to expel him from 
the latter country. The youthful Medicis, forced .to 
follow the fortunes of his relative Clement VII, took 
leave of her who was so dear to him, left Milan in 
a state bordering on despair, and joined the Pope, 
then a prisoner in the Castle of St Angelo. To the 
disgrace of the Christian world, the captivity of the 
head of the church lasted upwards of six months.— 
At length, to obtain freedom and peace, Clement ac- 
cepted the conditions imposed by Charles, and deputed 
his relative to bear his submission tothe Emperor.— 
Two years afier, the young Medicis was appointed 
plenipotentiary to treat with the Emperor on the sub- 
ject of the alliance which Clement was about to form 
with him, and to obtain better conditions for the Roman 
States in the general peace. 

The youthful ambassador proceeded to Barcelona, 
whither the Emperor had brought his daughter. Here 
the lovers met for the first time after their long sepa- 
ration, during which they had remained faithful to 
each other. The lady now found means so to dis- 
pose the heart of her illustrious parent, that, either 
from extreme love for his daughter, or from some poli- 
tical motives which have never transpired, Charles 
consented to their union. He immediately conferred 
upon the husband the title of Duke, and restored to 
him the inheritance of his ancestors, by placing him at 
the head of the government of Florence. 

So great and unexpected a happiness was too much 
for this amiable pair, whose portraits are befure you. 
They tasted of its sweets without seeming to believe 
in their reality. Their bliss was beyond their powers 
of enjoyment—and an unaccountable heaviness of 
heart seemed to prugnosticate that it could not last. 
This is a striking illustration of the false happiness 
of this world, and of the folly of human desires.— 
When we fancy that such or such a combination of 
events will afford us perfect felicity, we find, on the 
realization of our wishes, that our souls want energy 
to bear the bliss it produces ;—and this proves that 
we require other than terrestrial organs to enjoy that 
which belongs but to Eternity! 

The cares of government kept the Duke several 
hours every day from the presence of his bride, and 
the latter, during her husband's absence, was over- 
whelmed with the most distressing forebodings. She 
was as much afflicted at this datly separation as if it 
were a real misfortune. Ever anxious, always in a 
state of excitement, the least noise threw her into an 
agony of fear. As the hostile party in the state 
had evinced great repugnance to receive the Pope's 
nephew as their master,the young Duchess constant- 
ly imagined that the poniard of one of the factious 





was about to be plunged into the Duke's bosum ; and 


so powerfully was her mind wrought upon by this ides, 
that she was often observed to start, scream, or groan, 
accurding as her imagination conjured up some dread- 
ful picture of assassination. 

One day a great noise was heard in the streets, and 
the unhappy Duchess fancied she distinguished the 
cries of “Carne! carne! Sangue! sangue!” which 
commonly accompanied popular insurrections in Italy. 
Wild with horror and alarm, and struck with the idea 
that her husband had fallen under the murderer's knife, 
she endeavoured to rush towards the door, but fell 
senseless into the arms of her attendants. 

The circumstance was immediately made known to 
the Duke, who was just leaving the council. Pro- 
foundly affected by such a prouf of her love, but de- 
ploring its fatal effects, he hastened home. On enter- 
ing her room, he found the women in tears, the physi- 
cians of the palace in mute consternation, and his love- 
ly wife upon the bed, pale, motionless, and to all ap- 
pearance dead. In reply to the inquiring glance 
which he cast around him, there was only a more vio- 
lent paroxysm of tears on the part of the female attend- 
ants. He approached the bed, touched the white 
hands, and kissed the cold cheek of her he adored, 
called her by the tenderest and most touching names 
—but she remained insensible to his caresses. Her 
lips were cold, her bosom motionless, and her heart 
had ceased to palpitate. The Duke uttered a fear- 
ful cry of despair, and fell fainting upon the body of 
his wife. For a long time, every attempt to restore 
them to life, was ef no avail. On a sudden, one of 
the Duchess’s women thought of an expedient, which 
was to call with a lond voice close to the earof her 
mistr “‘ Madam, Madam, come to the assistance of 
his Highness the Duke! He is dying, madam! The 
Duke is dying!” 

These terrible words were successful. The Duch- 
ess awoke from the lethargic convulsion which had 
held her faculties suspended; she opened her eyes, 
the blood again coloured her cheeks, and her senses 
returned. She rose from the bed, and with unsteady 
fooisteps appruached the Duke, who was just then be- 
ginning to recover. Her voice and her caresses soon 
restored him to life. Joy spread through the palace ; 
but that which the lovers themselves experienced was 
too pure to be manifested by noisy demonsirations.— 
Both arose, and circling each other in their arms, de- 
scended to the chapel to thank Providence for their 
miraculous restoration to life. ‘This event, however, 
by rendering them still dearer to each other, only in- 
creased the melancholy disposition of their minds— 
Both had a presentiment that they should not live long ; 
and one morning the Duchess spoke thus to her hus- 
band: 

“Do you not think, dearest husband, that we had 
better settle our affairs, and prepare in a Christian- 
like mannner, to meet that death which is certainly not 
far off? My happiness is so complete and so intense 
that I shall always fear to lose it, until we have carried 
it to the sanctuary of another world. Let us dispose 
of our property in favour of the poor, place the gov- 
ernment of your dominions in the hands of the elders 
of the republic, and then, free from anxiety live sulely 
for each other, until it shall please «30d to call us to 
him. And if, in his goodness, that be soon, so much 
the better, my own love, for we are too happy to re- 
main upon earth! Bliss like ours belongs only to 
Heaven. But that our short lives may not pass with- 
out teaching a useful moral to the world, let us leave 
a great example of the vanity of that which is common- 
ly called happiness. Let us shcw to what extent the 
desires uf man, when gratified in this world, render 
him miserable, since we, who are young, handsome, 
rich, powerful, loving, and beloved, find not these 
blessings sufficient to prevent us from desiring death! 
Let us send for some skilful painter, who shall repre- 
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sent us.in this our day of beauty, surrounded with all 
thesplendour of our rank. Let a hundred thousand 
crowns be the price of these portraits, on condition 
that the same painter shall make two other portraits of 
us six weeks after our death, and faithfully depict us 
such as we shall then be. Do you consent to this, 
dearest love ?” 

The Duke, acted upon by a like melancholy imagi- 
nation, raised no objection to her singular proposal, 
which was in accordance with the exaggerated feel- 
ings of that age. ‘They sought a painter of sufficient 
courage and ability to execute the intentions of the 
Duchess, and the choice fell upon Robusti, surnamed 
Tintoretto. Thiscelebrated artist accepted the strange 
commission, and swore upon the Holy Evangelisis to 
fulfil both the first and the last part of it. 

The lovely Duchess who, since she had formed her 
determination, had renounced the splendour of rich 
attire, once again resumed her bridal robes. She 
adorned her person with gold and jewels and flow- 
ers; she insisted that her husband should also wear 
all the insignia of his rank and honours. ‘Tintoretto 
painted them both as you here see them. 

Scarcely were the portraits finished, and the pre- 
liminary measures taken forthe new life the Duke and 
Duchess intended to lead, than the health of the latter, 
already feeble, suddenly declined, and her husband 
feared that her sad anticipations would soon be realiz- 
ed. And in truth, whether it were the result of an 
organic disease, or the consequences of an excited and 
overwrought mind, the Duchess died almost suddenly. 


Some moments before her death, unable to speak, she 
fixed a long and tender look upon her husband, ex- 
tended her trembling hand towards him—and her’ 
fingers, already chilled by the approach of death, 
seemed to make him a mysterious sign. 

The Duke was inconsolable. He survived his wife 
only long enough to pay the last duties to her remains, 
and take measures for the execution of her dying 
wishes. He sent for the painter, and made him renew 
his promise, which Tintoretto religiously fulfilled —— 

As the Cure uttered these last words with a pene- 
trating though almost stifled voice, he turned the pic- 
tures. Good God, what a sight! The young 
Duke and his lovely wife—were two corpses! Those 
brilliant eyes, so full of joy, of love, of liie—were now 
glazed, sunk and disgusting!—That beautiful nose 
was destroyed—ihe naked bony prominence was all 
that remained !—That mouth without lips and those 
pearly teeth, grinned hideously '—Those long tress- 
es were falling from the scull, dragging with them the 
withered: roses and the pearls which so lately adorned 
them !—That beautiful throat, and that neck so 
graceful, so white, and of such exquisite form—was 
now a mass of blue flesh in the last stage of decompo- 
sition—the earth-worm was crawling from it!—And 
that looking-glass which reflected in its tints still more 
livid, more frightful, and more revolting, this dreadful 
vision—it was death, the whole of death, and more 
than death!—“Oh! enough! enough! close the box!” 

“Sie transit gloria mundi,” cried the priest, in a 
severe tone of voice. 





LINES 
Written on the Banks of Loch Eck, Argyleshire. 
BY WILLIAM BENNET. 


How tranquilly before me lie 
These mountain waters dark and deep, 
That o'er the blue inverted sky 
With lulling murmurs seem to weep! 
How downward points the shadowed steep 
Of each rude hill, to where the sun 
Gleams through the clouds that o’er him sweep, 
And with their mimic gold and dun 
Spangle the imaged heaven through which he jour- 
neys on! 
Lake, that with ripple soft as now 
Hast ever laved thy margin green, 
And mirrored thus the mountain’s brow, 
The rock, the tree, the sky serene,— 
How many, mid this Alpine scene, 
Upon thy brink have paused like me, 
And with thy charms enraptured been !— 
And here, how many yet shall be 
Fond wanderers by thy brink, and steep hills wild 
and free! 
How sweetly, on each verdant spot 
O’erhung with rocks and heathbells wild, 
From still seclusion peeps the cot 
Of simple Gael, lone Nature's child! 
How oft upon him there have smiled 
‘The first fresh tints of dawning Morn, 
As o’er those hills, so rudely piled, 
Her radiant car alo{t was borne, 


And waked each warbler’s voice on birch and waving 


thorn! 
Loch Eck, how stern thy circling hills, 
And yet how mild thy sleep below! 
The gushing of a thousand rills 
Moves not thy breast with ebb or flow ; 
But, like a saint who ne’er can know 
— his cares and troubles past, 
that calm heaven thou wear'st the glow 
To which thy smiling looks are cast— 
Wild mouptain-lake, adieu!—this witchery may not last! 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
COURTSHIP. 


“On Laura! will nothing I bring thee 
E’er soften those looks of disdain? 
Are the songs of affection I sing thee 
All doomed to be sung thee in vain? 
I offer thee, fairest and dearest, 
A treasure the richest I’m worth ; 
I offer thee love, the sincerest, 
‘The warmest e’er glowed upon earth!” 


But the maiden, a haughty look flinging, 
Said, “Cease my compassion to move ; 
For I’m not very partial to singing ; 
And they’re poor whose sole treasure is love !” 


“ My name will be sounded in stery ; 
I offer thee, dearest, my name : 
I have fought in the proud field of glory ! 
Oh Laura, come share in my fame! 
I bring thee a soul that adores thee, 
And loves thee wherever thou art, 
Which thrills as its tribute it pours thee 
Of tenderness fresh from the heart.” 


But the maiden said, “ Cease to importune ; 
Give Cupid the use of his wings ; 

Ah, Fame’s but a pitiful fortune— 
And hearts are such valueless things 





” 


“Oh Laura, forgive, if I've spoken 
Too boldly !—nay turn not away,— 

For my heart with affliction is broken : 

| My uncle died only to-day ! 

| My uncle, the nabob,—who tended 

| My youth with affection and care, 


| My manhood who kindly befriended, — 
Has—died—and—has—left me—his—heir !” 


And the maiden said, “ Weep not, sincerest! 
My heart has been your's all along: 

Oh! hearts are of treasures the dearest— 
Do, Edward, go on with your song!” 





THE GATHERER, &c. 





THE MOON, 


Dear object! ever old, yet ever new; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old; 

Why do I love thee with a faith so true, 
Though thou art changeable, far off, and cold? 


Is ’t that thou’rt like the sex I love so well?— 
For ever varying—never still the same; 

Now fuil of light, as if but bliss could dwell 
Within a breast of soft reflecting flame— 


Now sharp and pointed, like a little shrew, 
Eager to cut, or hang upon a horn;— 
Woman has learnt, O Lady Moon! from you 
To look so beautevus e’en ’mid pet and scorn. 


Now naught but cloud and storm are to be seen, 
And all to rack is driv'n—hopes into fears; 
And now, with temper calmed and face serene, 
Thou smil’st us into happiness through tears. 


Anon the cloud, the storm, the tears are gone— 
’Tis joys and rapture beaming fill our sky: 
We feel we would but live for this alone: 
We feel for this alone that we would die. 


Dear object! ever old, yet ever new ; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old; 
Is ’t strange I love thee with a faith so true, 
When old, or new, or dark, bright, warm, or cold ? 





I AM WEARY. 


I am weary—I am weary, 
My heart is dull and cold, 
And nothing looks so beautiful 

As in the days of old. 


I used to love the birds, the flowers, 
The silvery stream, the air, 

Which, murm’ring through the leafy trees, 
Made gentle music there. 


I used to love the shining stars, 
And think were I to die, 

To which of those bright worlds above 
Would my freed spirit fly? 


The bird’s song—is it now less sweet? 
Less pure the blessed air? 

Less brightly shine the stars above? 
Or are the flowers less fair? 


No; changeless all;—but then bright Hope 
Illumed my onward way— 

Too beautiful to last, its light ° 
But dazzled to betray. 


I am weary—I am weary, 
And now within my breast 

There dwells but one—one only wish— 
It is to be at rest. 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifies.”’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


It was one of the weaknesses of Madame De Stael’s 
mind to wish for the distinction of beauty. She had 
the folly to say “she would give half her intellectual 
capacity for the power of interesting.” In quest of a 
compliment, she once tried, when in company with 
Talleyrand and a lady of great beauty, to make him 
show a preference. But in vain she put such questions 
as she thought inevitable; he parried all. At last she 
said, “ Now if both of us were drowning, which would 
you try to save?” “O Madame!” he replied, bowing 
to her, “ you swim so well.” 

Shame sticks ever close to the ribs of honour, 

Great men are never found after it: 

It leaves some ach or other in their names still, 

Which their posterity feels at ev’ry weather. 


There are 7,700 veins in an inch of coloured mother 
of pearl. Iris ornaments of all colours are made by 
lines of steel from the 200th to 1,000th part of an inch. 


Seest thou not that the angry man loseth his under- 
standing? whilst thou art in thy senses, let the mad- 
ness of another be a lesson to thyself. 

Do nothing in thy passion: why wilt thou put to sea 
in the violence of a storm? 

If it be difficult to rule thine anger, it is wise to 
prevent it; avoid therefore all occasions of falling inte 
wrath, or guard thyself against them whenever they 
occur. 


A fool is provoked with insolent speeches; but a 
wise man laugheth them to scorn. 

Harbour not revenge in thy breast; it will torment 
thy heart, and disorder its best inclinations. 





A mild answer to an angry man, like water cast 
on the fire, abateth his heat; and from an enemy he 
shall become thy friend. Consider how few things 
are worthy of anger, and thou wilt wonder that any 
but fools should be wroth. 


Self-respect only can insure social respect. Who 
that disregards his own dignity shall presume to call 
on others to do homage to it? Respect, like charity, 
must begin at home. 


Youth and ignorance are bold; age and experience, 
timid; a pity they should always be paired, they are 
so badly matched. 

All travellers pay the fair sex the compliment of 
having the most humanity; and they return it, by 
allowing ours the most chivalry. 


All great men are ambitious; but all ambitious men 
are not great. 


The hypocrite is hated above all men. He hides 
his faults and deeds under the fairest colour, and does 
mischief where others durst not think of it. Dr. 
Clarke observed a Russian in the cathedral at Moscow 
while at his devotions, earnestly crossing himself with 
his right hand, and employed in picking the pockets of 
another man with his left. 

A poet that fails in writing, becomes often a morose 
critic. The weak and insipid white wine, makes at 
length excellent vinegar. 


The propensity of rich and worthless people, to 
appear with splendour upon all occasions, puts me in 
mind of the country shopkeeper, who gilds his boxes, 
in order to be the receptacle of pitch or tobacco. 
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He that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient 
times, to the endearments and embellishments of mo- 
dern life, may be charged with the depraved taste ef 
the Hottentot, who on his return to his native country, 
shook off the European dress, nauseated European food, 
and indulged in all the excesses of his country. 


The covetous person lives as if the world were 
made altogether for him, and not he for the world; to 
take in every thing, and part with nothing. 

A ship is not so long a rigging, as a young girl is in 
trimming herself against the arrival of a sweetheart. 
No painter's shop, no flower meadow, no graceful 
aspect in the storehouse of nature, is comparable to a 
novisela, or Venetian virgin, who is dressing for a 
husband. 

The malecontent is neither well, full nor fasting, and 
though he abound with complaints yet nothing dislikes 
him but the present; fur what he condemned while it 
was, once passed, he magnifies and strives to recall it 
out of the jaws of ime. What he hath he seeth not, 
his eyes are so taken up with what he wants; and 
what he sees, he careth not for, because he cares so 
much for that which is not. 


There is not so variable a thing in nature, as a lady's 
head-dress. Within my own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall within thirty degrees. 

Perpetual aiming at wit, is a very bad part of con- 
versation. It is done to support a character; it gene- 
rally fails; it is a sort of insult on the company, and a 
constraint upon the speaker. 


Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful 
and excellent things in the world in skilful hands; in 
unskilful, the most mischievous. 


Love is the epitome of our whole duty ; and all the 
endearments of society, so long as they are lawful 
and honest, are not only consistent with, but parts 
and expressions of it. 


The greatest pleasure of life, is love; the greatest 
treasure, contentment; the greatest possession, health ; 
the greatest ease, is sleep; and the greatest medicine, 
a true friend. 

In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, virtue 
before beauty, and the mind before the body; then you 
have a wife, a friend, and a companion. 

He that can please nobody, is not so much to be 
pitied, as he that nobody can please. 


Applause is the spurn of noble minds, the end and 
aim of weak ones. 

Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it seldom 
leaves us where it finds us; if once we plunge into it, 
it will either heighten our virtues, or inflame our 
vices. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the one is about to be sold, 
and the other buried. 


It is safer to be attacked by some men, than to be 
protected by them. 


To hear the discourse of wise men delights us, and 
their company inspires us with noble and generous 
contemplations. 


Avarice is an uniform and tractable vice; other 
intellectual distempers are different in different con- 
stitutions of mind. That which soothes the pride ot 
ene, will offend the pride of another ; but to the favour 
of the covetous bring money and nothing is denied. 


Let not the grandeur of any man’s station, render 
him proud and wilful; but let him remember, when 
he is surrounded with a crowd suppliants, death 
shall level him with the meanest of mankind. 





He who commands himself, commands the world 
too; and the more authority you have over others, the 
more command you must have over yourself. 


Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which always 
leaves us weaker than it found us. 


mene ame 
RECIPES. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 


One large orange, of a deep colour, and emroth thin rind. 
One lime. 

A quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 

A quarter of a pound of fresh butter. 

Three eggs. 

A table-spoonfu! of mixed wine and brandy. 

A tea-spoonful of rose-water. 

Grate the yellow rind of the orange and lime, and 
squeeze the juice into a saucer or soup-plate, taking 
out all the seeds. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a cream. 

Beat the eggs as light as possible, and then stir 
them by degrees into the pan of butter and sugar. 
Add, gradually, the liquor and rose-water, and then 
by degrees, the orange and lime. Stir all well to- 
gether. 

Have ready a sheet of puffpaste made of five 
ounces of sified flour, and a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter. Lay the paste in a buttered soup-plate. 
Trim and notch the edges, and then put in the mixture. 
Bake it about half an hour, in a moderate oven. Grate 
loaf-sugar over it before you send it to table. 





PLUM PUDDING. 
One pound of raisins, stoned and cut in half. 
One pound of currants picked, washed, and dried. 
One pound of beef suet chopped fine. 
One pound of grated stale bread, or, half a pound of flour and half a pound 
of bread. 
Eight eggs. . 
A quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Ag ass of brandy. 
A pint of mi'k. 
A giass of wine. 
Two nulmegs, grated. 
A table-spoon{ul of mixed cinnamon and mace. 
A sall-spoonfu! of salt. 


You must prepare all your ingredients the day 
before (except beating the eggs) that in the morning 
you may have nothing to do but to mix them, as the 
pudding will require six hours to boil. 

Beat the eggs very light, then put to them half the 
milk and beat both together. Stir in gradually the 
flour and grated bread. Next add the sugar by de- 
grees. Then the suet and fruit alternately. The fruit 
must be well sprinkled with flour, lest it sink to the 
bottom. Stir very hard) Then add the spice and 
liquor, and lastly the remainder of the milk. Stir the 
whole mixture very weil together. [f it is not thick 
enough, add a little more grated bread or flour. If 
there is tov much bread or flour, the pudding will be 
hard and heavy. 

Dip your pudding-cloth in boiling water, shake it 
out and sprinkle it slightly with flour. Lay it ina 
pan and pour the mixture into the cloth. Tie it up 
carefully, allowing room for the pudding to swell. 

Boil it six hours, and turn it carefully out of the 
cloth. 

Before you send it to table, have ready some 
blanched sweet almonds cut in slips, or some slips of 
citron, or both. Stick them all over the outside of the 
pudding. 

Eat it with wine, or with a sauce made of drawn 
butter, wine, and nutmeg. 

The pudding will be improved if you add to the 
other ingredients, the grated rind of a large lemon or 
orange. 
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